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EXPORTS  OF  APPENDIX  II  SPECIES 

Bobcat,  Lynx,  Rivor  Ottor,  and  Amoricon  Gin¬ 
seng — Propetod  Export  Findings  for  tbo 
19X8-19X9  Season 

AGENCY:  Endangered  Species  Scien¬ 
tific  Authority. 

ACTION:  Proposed  rulemaking. 

SUMMARY:  The  Endangered  Species 
Scientific  Authority  (EISSA)  proposes 
findings  on  a  State-by-State  basis  as  to 
whether  export  of  bobcat,  lynx,  and 
river  otter  pelts  harvested  in  1978- 
1979  and  American  ginseng  roots  har¬ 
vested  in  1978  will  not  be  detrimental 
to  the  survival  of  the  species.  These 
findings  are  meant  tp  satisfy  ESSA’s 
responsibilities  under  article  IV,  para¬ 
graph  2  of  the  Convention  on  Interna¬ 
tional  Trade  in  Endangered  Species  of 
Wild  Fauna  and  Flora.  Federal  export 
permits  may  be  issued  only  for  pelts 
and  roots  of  these  species  that  were 
harvested  in  States  for  which  ESSA 
has  found  no  detriment.  The  E:SSA 
seeks  public  comment  in  order  to  base 
such  determinations  on  the  best  avail¬ 
able  information. 

DATES:  Comments  are  due  on  or 
before  August  7,  1978. 

ADDRESS:  Comments  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Executive  Secretary, 
Endangered  Species  Scientific  Author¬ 
ity,  18th  and  C  Streets  NW.,  Washing¬ 
ton  D.C.  20240.  Forthcoming  com¬ 
ments  and  comments  already  received 
will  be  available  for  public  inspection 
at  1612  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.,  nth  floor,  7:45  a.m.  to  4:15  p.m., 
Mondays  through  FYidays  except  Fed¬ 
eral  holidays. 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION 
CONCERNING  BIOLOGICAL  FIND¬ 
INGS  CONTACT: 

Dr.  William  Y.  Brown,  Executive 
Secretary,  Endangered  Species  Sci¬ 
entific  Authority,  18th  and  C  Streets 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20240,  202- 
343-5687. 

FOR  INFORMATION  CONCERN¬ 
ING  EXPORT  PERMITS  CONTACT: 

Federal  Wildlife  Permit  Office,  U.S. 
FHsh  and  Wildlife  Service,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  20240,  202-634-1496. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  INFORMATION: 

Background 

The  Convention  on  International 
Trade  in  Endangered  Species  of  Wild 
F^una  and  Flora  (convention)  and  its 
implementing  regulations,  50  CFR 
Part  23,  control  international  trade  in 
animal  and  plant  species  included  in 
each  of  three  appendices,  listed  in 


§  23.23.  The  convention  appendices  are 
distinct  from  the  list  of  species  issued 
under  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of 
1973,  16  U.S.C.  1531-1543.  Whereas 
listings  under  the  act  include- species 
endangered  by  any  factor,  species  on 
the  convention  appendices  must  be  ac¬ 
tually  or  potentially  endangered  by  in¬ 
ternational  trade.  Appendix  II  in¬ 
cludes  generally  those  species  not  nec¬ 
essarily  now  threatened  with  extinc¬ 
tion,  but  which  may  become  so  unless 
trade  in  them  is  subject  to  strict  regu¬ 
lation.  In  addition,  appendix  II  may 
include  species  similar  in  appearance 
to  those  species  included  because  of 
biological  Jeopardy.  The  convention 
required  the  establishment  of  a  scien¬ 
tific  authority  whose  purpose  is  to 
insure  the  scientific  soundness  of  gov¬ 
ernmental  decisions  concerning  trade 
in  listed  species  of  plants  and  animals. 
Therefore,  the  Endangered  Species 
Scientific  Authority  (ESSA)  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  Executive  Order  11911  on 
AprU  13,  1976  (3  CFR  112-114).  On 
July  11,  1977,  the  ESSA  published  an 
interim  charter  and  other  information 
essential  to  its  operation  (42  FH 
35799).  In  that  notice,  the  ESSA  re¬ 
quested  interested  persons  to  com¬ 
ment  on  the  interim  charter  as  well  as 
to  provide  biological  and  trade  infor¬ 
mation  on  convention  species. 

The  Federal  Wildlife  Permit  Office 
of  the  U.S.  Fish  an  Wildlife  Service 
serves  as  the  U.S.  Management  Au¬ 
thority  (MA)  for  the  convention. 
Before  the  MA  can  issue  permits  for 
foreign  export  of  appendix  II  species 
taken  from  the  wild,  the  MA  must  be 
satisfied  that  specimens  were  not 
taken  in  violation  of  State  law  and  in 
addition  the  E2SSA  must  advise  the 
MA  that  the  export  will  not  be  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  survival  of  the  species 
(Convention,  Article  IV  2),  Although 
this  document  frequently  refers  to 
ESSA  “approval”  of  export,  the  term 
indicates  that  the  ESSA  has  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  issuance  of  export  permits  by 
the  MA  and  in  no  way  suggests  limita¬ 
tion  of  the  authority  of  the  MA  to 
withhold  permits  on  other  grounds. 
Note  also  the  convention  permits  are 
not  required  for  trapping  or  sale 
within  the  United  States, 

The  ESSA  has  established  in  its  in¬ 
terim  charter  the  following  general 
criteria  for  determining  whether  an 
export  (or  purpose  of  import  or  intro¬ 
duction  from  the  sea)  will  not  be  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  survival  of  a  species: 

1.  Whether  similar  export,  import, 
or  introduction  from  the  sea  has  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  past,  and  has  not  re¬ 
duced  the  numbers  or  distribution  of 
the  species,  nor  caused  signs  of  eco¬ 
logical  or  behavioral  stress  within  the 
species,  or  in  other  species  of  the  af¬ 
fected  ecosystem. 

2.  Whether  life  history  parameters 
of  the  species  and  the  structure  and 
function  of  its  ecosystem  Indicate  that 


the  present  frequencey  of  export, 
import,  or  introduction  from  the  sea 
will  not  appreciably  reduce  the  num¬ 
bers  or  distribution  of  the  species,  nor 
cause  signs  of  ecological  or  behavioral 
stress  within  the  species  or  in  other 
species  of  the  affected  ecosystem. 

3.  Whether  such  export,  import,  or 
introduction  from  the  sea  is  expected 
to  increase,  decrease,  or  remain  con¬ 
stant  in  frequency. 

(ESSA  interim  charter,  article  IV.  C., 
42  FR  35801.) 

The  bobcat  (Lynx  rvfus,  excluding 
L.r.  escuinapae),  lynx  (.Lynx  canaden¬ 
sis),  and  river  otter  (Lutra  canadensis) 
were  included  in  appendix  II  effective 
February  4,  1977.  American  ginseng 
was  included  when  the  convention 
became  effective  on  July  1,  1975.  The 
animals  were  included  as  members  of 
the  entire  family  Felidae  and  subfami¬ 
ly  Lutrinae. 

In  a  separate  action  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  is  currently  re¬ 
viewing  the  status  of  the  bobcat,  lynx, 
river  otter,  and  American  ginseng  to 
determine  whether  they  should  be 
proposed  as  endangered  or  threatened 
under  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of 
1973.  On  July  13,  1977,  the  Service 
published  a  notice  of  review  for  the 
bobcat  and  the  lynx  (42  F^  35996);  on 
July  28,  1977,  the  Service  published  a 
notice  of  review  for  the  river  otter  (42 
FR  38935);  and  on  Augi^t  11,  1977,  the 
Service  published  a  notice  of  review 
for  the  American  ginseng  (42  FR 
40823).  In  all  three  of  these  notices  of 
review  the  Service  requested  interest¬ 
ed  parties  to  submit  comments  con¬ 
cerning  the  status  of  these  species. 

On  August  12,  1977,  the  E^SSA  and 
the  Service  Jointly  published  a  notice 
stating  that  EISSA  findings  on  com¬ 
mercial  international  export  of  these 
species  for  the  1977-1978  season  will 
be  based  on  a  State-by-State  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  status  of  each  species  (42 
FR  40979). 

The  variation  among  the  States  in 
Species  status  indicated  that  such  an 
individualized  approach  would  best 
give  the  ESSA  the  necessary  basis  for 
finding  whether  export  would  not  be 
detrimental  to  the  survival  of  the  spe¬ 
cies.  The  ESSA  reviews  many  applica¬ 
tions  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  but  the 
large  volume  of  trade  in  these  species 
calls  for  general  findings.  Interested 
parties  were  advised  in  the  August  12 
notice  that  the  ESSA  would  publish  a 
subsequent  notice  indicating  the 
States  of  origin  from  which  the  ESSA 
was  unable  to  approve  commercial  in¬ 
ternational  export  of  subsequently  ob¬ 
tained  pelts  and  roots,  and  indicating 
authorized  level  of  exports  of  any  spe¬ 
cies  for  which  commercial  export  was 
approved. 

On  August  30.  1977,  the  ESSA  pub¬ 
lished  notice  of  its  preliminary  find¬ 
ings  on  export  of  pelts  and  roots  of 
these  four  species  taken  in  the  1977- 
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1978  season.  Preliminary  findings  were 
made  for  each  species  on  a  State-by- 
State  basis.  For  its  part,  the  ESSA 
gave  general  approval  until  November 
1,  1977,  of  commercial  intenational 
export  of  American  ginseng  roots  and 
bobcat,  lynx,  and  river  otter  pelts  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  wild  before  August  30, 

1977. 

In  addition,  the  ESSA  approved  the 
commercial  international  export  of 
river  otters  and  American  ginseng 
taken  subsequent  to  August  30,  but 
only  if  the  applicants  could  prove  that 
the  pelts  were  obtained  from  any  of  17 
States  for  the  river  otter  or  the  roots 
were  obtained  from  Michigan  in  the 
case  of  American  ginseng,  and  only  to 
the  extent  authorized  for  each  State. 

Commercial  international  export  of 
bobcat  and  Ismx  pelts  was  not  ap¬ 
proved,  pending  submission  of  addi¬ 
tional  information  and  management 
initiatives.  For  the  bobcat,  lack  of  in¬ 
formation,  rising  pelt  price  and  har¬ 
vest,  and  needed  management  innova¬ 
tions  were  discussed  as  weighing 
against  ESSA  approval  of  export.  Sim¬ 
ilar  circiunstances  applied  to  the  lynx, 
except  that  harvest  level  had  general¬ 
ly  declined  over  the  last  several  years 
because  of  normal  population  cycling. 

For  the  river  otter,  little  information 
was  available  but  neither  price  nor 
harvest  had  risen  dramatically  in 
recent  years.  Furthermore,  State  regu¬ 
lation  of  river  otter  harvest  was  found 
to  be  greater  in  scope  and  degree  than 
for  the  bobcat. 

For  American  ginseng,  the  ESSA’s 
withholding  of  approval  stemmed 
from  almost  complete  lack  of  State 
management,  coupled  with  biological 
information  indicating  overharvest  in 
many  States.  Michigan  was  apparently 
the  only  State  that  aUowed  but  con¬ 
trolled  harvest. 

In  the  August  30  notice,  the  ESSA 
stated  repeatedly  that  the  preliminary 
findings  were  based  upon  data  availa¬ 
ble  to  it,  and  that  new  information 
could  lead  it  to  modify  its  preliminary 
findings  at  any  time.  The  ESSA  em¬ 
phasized  in  the  notice  that  additional 
management  and  regulation  of  these 
species  in  many  States  would  lead  the 
ESSA  to  many  more  findings  in  favor 
of  international  commercial  export 
than  was  then  possible.  Many  of  the 
negative  ESSA  findings  in  the  notice 
were  stated  to  be  compelled  by  lack  of 
data  and  needed  regiilatory  mecha¬ 
nisms,  rather  than  by  positive  evi¬ 
dence  of  declining  populations. 

Following  the  August  30  notice, 
many  States,  nongovernmental  organi¬ 
zations  and  private  individuals  submit¬ 
ted  comments  to  the  ESSA.  Based 
upon  information  submitted  and  man¬ 
agement  commitments  made  by  the 
States,  the  ESSA  for  its  part  approved 
export  of  the  three  furbearing  species 
from  many  additional  States  for  1977- 

1978.  In  nearly  every  case  the  States 


of  origin  agreed  to  tag  a  limited 
number  of  pelts,  and  an  export  quota 
was  assigned  based  on  past  harvest 
and  population  estimates. 

On  November  7,  the  ESSA  extended 
the  deadline  on  export  of  pelt  and  root 
inventories  from  October  31  to  Novem¬ 
ber  30  (42  FR  58019).  Export  of  these 
was  authorized  after  November  30 
only  if  evidence  submitted  by  appli¬ 
cants  left  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
the  furs  or  roots  were  harvested 
before  that  date. 

A  workshop  on  the  bobcat,  lynx,  and 
river  otter  was  held  in  New  Orleans  on 
January  23-25,  1978.  The  working 
group  was  selected  by  the  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  ESSA,  and  consisted 
of  12  professional  biologists  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Dr.  L.  David  Mech  of 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
The  group’s  mandate  was  to  determine 
as  specifically  as  possible  the  biologi¬ 
cal  information  and  management  pro¬ 
grams  needed  to  ensure  that  harvests 
of  the  three  species  will  not  be  detri¬ 
mental  to  their  survival  or  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  species  at  levels 
consistent  with  their  normal  roles  in 
the  environment. 

Several  representatives  of  State 
wildlife  agencies,  conservation  organi¬ 
zations,  and  user  groups  participated 
in  a  daylong  discussion  of  a  draft 
report  on  the  third  day  of  the  meet¬ 
ing.  They  were  asked  to  submit  com¬ 
ments  in  writing  for  incorporation  into 
a  final  report.  The  report  has  been 
published  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  is  available  to  the 
public  from  the  Office  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary  of  the  ESSA. 

On  February  8,  1978,  the  State  of 
Louisiana  and  several  private  parties 
filed  litigation  in  the  Federal  District 
Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Lou¬ 
isiana.  The  plaintiffs  in  that  case  are 
seeking,  among  other  things,  an  in- 
Jimction  against  impediments  to  the 
exportation  of  bobcat  and  river  otter 
lawfully  taken  in  Louisiana,  as  well  as 
a  declaration  that  the  listing  of  bobcat 
and  river  otter  is  unlawful. 

On  February  28,  1978,  a  private 
party  filed  suit  in  the  Eastern  District 
of  Wisconsin,  setting  forth  virtually 
the  same  claims  as  had  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  but  applied  to  Wisconsin 
bobcat  and  river  otter. 

The  ESSA  published  two  notices  in 
the  Federal  Register  on  March  16, 
1978.  One  notice  (43  FR  11081)  sum¬ 
marized  the  ESSA’s  export  findings  on 
these  species  for  1977-1978.  Export 
had  been  approved;  For  the  bobcat,  up 
to  76,000  pelts  from  29  States  and  the 
Navajo  Indian  Reservation;  for  the 
lynx,  up  to  285  pelts  from  four  States 
plus  an  unlimited  niunber  from 
Alaska;  for  the  river  otter,  up  to  26,935 
pelts  from  23  States  plus  an  unlimited 
number  from  Alaska.  By  May  2,  the 
ESSA  had  approved  export  of  bobcat 
and  river  otter  from  two  more  States 


(Arkansas  and  Michigan),  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  3,350  bobcat  and  1,210  river 
otter.  Every  exporting  State  had 
agreed  to  tag  pelts. 

Also  on  March  16,  the  ESSA  pub¬ 
lished  notice  of  a  schedule  for  1978- 
1979  export  findings  (43  FR  11097).  A 
public  hearing  was  set  for  May  1, 1978. 
Guidelines  were  to  be  published  on  or 
about  April  10,  followed  by  proposed 
findings  in  July  and  final  findings  in 
September,  made  on  a  State-by-State 
basis. 

On  April  3,  1978,  the  ESSA  pub¬ 
lished  detailed  notice  of  the  hearing  to 
be  held  on  May  1,  concerning  informa¬ 
tion  needed  to  satisfy  the  ESSA  that 
export  will  not  be  detrimental  to  the 
survival  of  bobcat,  lynx,  and  river 
otter  harvested  in  1978-1979,  and 
American  ginseng  harvested  in  1978. 

The  ESSA  published  a  notice  on 
April  10,  entitled:  “Guidelines  and  In¬ 
formation  Needs  for  1978-1979  Export 
Findings."  This  notice  discussed  the 
meaning  of  “not  detrimental  to  surviv¬ 
al”  as  a  conservation  objective.  Useful 
biological  information  and  manage¬ 
ment  initiatives  were  enumerated,  and 
reference  was  made  to  the  recommen¬ 
dations  of  the  New  Orlean’s  working 
group.  Public  comment  was  requested. 

The  ESSA  conducted  a  public  hear¬ 
ing  on  May  1,  as  promised  in  the  April 
3  notice.  Eight  witnesses  testified,  two 
representing  State  governments,  four 
representing  conservation  and  animal 
welfare  organizations,  one  represent¬ 
ing  a  trappers’  organization,  and  one 
representing  major  ginseng  dealers. 
Administrative  Law  Judge  David  Tor- 
bett  presided  at  the  hearing.  Members 
of  the  ESSA  and  staff  were  present.  A 
transcript  was  made,  and  is  available 
for  inspection  at  the  Office  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Secretary  of  the  ESSA. 

Summary  of  General  CoMsaarrs 

Subsequent  to  comments  summa¬ 
rized  in  the  ESSA’s  March  16  notice 
(43  FR  11083),  the  ESSA  has  received 
comments  concerning  the  matter  of 
this  proposal  from  non-govemmental 
associations  and  individuals  and  com¬ 
ments  from  governmental  agencies  of 
most  of  the  affected  States.  Some  of 
these  comments  pertain  to  the  ESSA’s 
April  10  notice  and  May  1  hearing. 
Comments  providing  specific  informa¬ 
tion  on  these  species  have  been  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  discussions  of  particu¬ 
lar  species  below.  However,  certain 
more  general  comments  are  discussed. 

As  previously,  the  most  frequent 
comment  urged  the  ESSA  not  to  allow 
export  of  one  or  more  of  the  furbear¬ 
ing  animals,  but  presented  no  informa¬ 
tion.  A  smaller  but  substantial  number 
of  comments  from  trappers  and  hunt¬ 
ers  opposed  any  restrictions  on  export. 
Oiu*  March  16  notice  discusses  these 
kinds  of  comments,  and  will  not  be  re¬ 
peated  here. 

Several  comments  specifically  ex¬ 
pressed  concern  that  State  wildlife 
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agencies  had  inflated  reported  harvest 
of  the  three  animal  species.  We  recog¬ 
nize  that  the  harvests  reported  in  our 
March  16  notice  were  in  several  cases 
substantially  higher  than  those  re¬ 
ported  in  previous  years.  We  also  rec¬ 
ognize  that  accuracy  in  reporting  har¬ 
vest  has  varied  widely  from  State  to 
State,  depending  on  the  census 
method,  used.  However,  several  of  the 
reported  harvests  given  in  our  March 
16  notice  are  higher  than  previous  re¬ 
ports  because  this  is  the  first  year  that 
the  States  involved  have  attempted  a 
comprehensive  estimate.  For  example, 
river  otter  harvests  reported  by  Con¬ 
necticut  in  previous  years  were  based 
on  harvest  only  on  State-owned  lands. 
The  figure  reported  in  the  March  16 
notice  is  higher  than  before,  because  it 
estimates  harvest  on  all  lands  within 
the  State.  In  several  other  States,  for 
example,  only  trapped  animals  have 
been  reported  previously,  even  though 
as  many  or  more  animals  are  shot 
each  year  by  hunters.  Also,  past  har¬ 
vest  records  have  been  based  on  admit¬ 
tedly  incomplete  reports  from  dealers 
or  trappers.  Many  comments  request¬ 
ed  that  these  animal  species  be  care¬ 
fully  censused  in  each  State  belfore 
any  export  is  authorized.  We  are  sensi¬ 
tive  to  this  comment.  However,  we  do 
not  believe  that  our  guidelines,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Federal  Register  on 
April  10.  fall  short  of  legitimate  scien- 
tiflc  conservations  in  determining  that 
export  will  not  be  detrimental  to  the 
survival  of  these  species. 

MAY  I  HEARING 

Spokespersons  for  six  non-govem- 
mental  organizations  and  two  States 
testified  at  the  May  1  hearing.  The 
comments  of  the  States’  witnesses  are 
incorporated  in  the  species  account 
below,  whereas  testimony  of  the  other 
witnesses  is  summarized  here. 

Dr.  Faith  Campbell  testified  for  the 
Natural  Resources .  Defense  Council 
(NRDC).  Dr.  Campbell  expressed  gen¬ 
eral  support  for  the  ESSA’s  guidelines 
of  April  10.  In  particular,  NRDC 
agreed  that  maintaining  a  species 
throughout  its  range  at  a  level  consist¬ 
ent  with  its  role  in  the  ecosystem,  as 
stated  by  the  Convention,  is  a  goal 
similar  to  optimum  sustainable  popu¬ 
lation  (OSP).  NRDC  also  agreed  that 
the  ESSA  must  evaluate  biological  and 
management  information  comprehen¬ 
sively,  and  must  evaluate  data  com¬ 
piled  by  and  management  programs 
devised  by  the  States.  However,  Dr. 
Campbell  expressed  concern  that  the 
guidelines  would  not  be  implemented 
effectively,  for  lack  of  information. 
She  stressed  that  the  EISSA  should  re¬ 
quire  detailed  study  and  management 
before  authorizing  export,  and  must 
exercise  independent  judgement  based 
solely  upon  the  data.  Dr.  Campbell  di¬ 
rected  the  remainder  of  her  testimony 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture’s 


Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection 
Service,  criticizing  that  Agency  as 
having  failed  to  enforce  the  Conven¬ 
tion  for  plants. 

Mr.  Don  Hoyt  testified  next  for  the 
National  Trapper’s  Association.  Mr. 
Hoyt  accused  the  ESSA  of  having 
been  motivated  by  the  “anti-hunting, 
trapping,  fishing  faction  in  our  coun¬ 
try.’’  He  suggested  that  actions  by  the 
EISSA  have  hindered  Federal/State  co¬ 
operation.  He  thanked  the  ESA  for 
motivating  State  agencies  to  imple¬ 
ment  fur  management  programs.  He 
concluded  by  requesting  the  ESSA  to 
drop  its  current  initiatives  and  to  es¬ 
tablish  “an  ongoing  progam'  for  the 
management  techniques  and  monitor¬ 
ing  of  appendix  II  species.’’ 

Ms.  Ginger  Merchant  testified  for 
Defenders  of  Wildlife.  Ms.  Merchant 
stated  that  the  ESSA  should  find  in 
favor  of  export  only  if  it  can  deter¬ 
mine  that  harvest  is  not  detrimental. 
She  supported  the  proposition  that 
“not  detrimental  to  the  survival  of  the 
species’’  is  conceptually  similar  to  “op- 
timiun  sustainable  populations.’’  She 
expressed  concern  over  the  “minimum 
biological  requirements’’  referred  to  in 
the  ElSSA’s  April  10  notice,  and  recom¬ 
mended  that  each  requirement  be  pre¬ 
ceded  with  the  words  “reliable,  scien¬ 
tific  data  concerning’’.  She  stated  that 
the  ESSA  should  not  rely  primarily  on 
past  harvest  in  arriving  at  its  findings, 
because  of  the  ambiguous  meaning  of 
the  data.  Ms.  Merchant  concurred 
with  the  desirability  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  initiatives  discussed  in  the  April 
10  notice,  but  disagreed  that  such  ini¬ 
tiatives  themselves  may  be  enough  for 
a  finding  of  no  detriment  when  bio¬ 
logical  data  are  lacking.  Ms.  Merchant 
then  expressed  dismay  over  findings  in 
favor  of  export  from  several  States,  in¬ 
dicating  that  many  quotas  were  not 
justifiable  with  available  data.  She 
also  expressed  concern  for  the  possible 
trapping  of  lynx  incidental  to  trapping 
bobcat.  She  concluded  her  remarks  by 
commending  both  the  ESSA  and  the 
MA  for  their  efforts  to  implement  the 
Convention. 

Mr.  William  Rollow  testified  on 
behalf  of  certain  major  exporters  and 
dealers  of  ginseng.  Mr.  Rollow  stated 
that  his  clients  believed  ginseng  did 
not  belong  on  appendix  II,  but  were 
anxious  to  cooperate  with  the  ESSA. 
He  stated  that  the  status  of  ginseng  is 
difficult  to  determine  and  will  vary  be¬ 
tween  States.  He  suggested  that  the 
ESSA  work  with  the  States  to  develop 
State  authority  to  manage  the  species. 
In  this  regard,  he  pointed  out  that  his 
clients  have  developed  a  model  State 
law  and  have  supported  its  introduc¬ 
tion  into  various  State  legislatures.  He 
added,  however,  that  the  export  of 
ginseng  should  not  be  restricted  as 
these  initiatives  are  being  implement¬ 
ed,  alluding  to  the  hardship  that 
might  be  worker  on  many  collectors. 


Mr.  Rollow  stated  that  export  levels 
have  increased,  and  that  the  species  is 
not  in  any  way  threatened.  He  con¬ 
cluded  by  sisking  leave  to  submit  a 
brief  by  May  15,  1978. 

Ms.  Greta  Nilsson  testified  on  behalf 
of  the  Humane  Society  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Institute  for  the  Study 
of  Animal  Problems.  Ms.  Nilsson  criti¬ 
cized  the  ESSA  for  basing  export 
quotas  on  reported  State  harvest, 
which  she  claimed  had  been  inflated. 
She  expressed  support  for  the  ESSA’s 
April  10  notice.  Ms.  Nilsson  stated  that 
the  river  ooter  had  been  trapped  out 
of  14  States,  and  that  trapping  intensi¬ 
ty  is  a  function  of  pelt  price.  She  as¬ 
serted  that  data  on  territorial  size, 
natural  mortality  and  other  “key”  fac¬ 
tors  are  necessary  to  assure  survival  of 
a  species.  She  stated  that  these  data 
are  generally  lacking. 

Ms.  Bianca  Beary  testified  on  behalf 
of  the  Society  for  Animal  Protective 
Legislation.  Her  comments  were  di¬ 
rected  primarily  at  the  fur  industry 
and  at  the  effects  of  trapping.  She 
pointed  out  that  both  reported  har¬ 
vest  and  pelt  price  of  these  species  had 
risen  in  recent  years.  She  reported 
that  these  increases  were  caused  by  in¬ 
creased  demand  for  furs.  Ms.  Beary 
next  discussed  several  reports  of  non¬ 
target  species  being  trapped  inciden¬ 
tally.  She  stated  that  lynx  may  often 
be  caught  in  traps  set  for  bobcat,  and 
may  be  injured  even  though  released. 
Ms.  Beary  concluded  her  remarks  with 
further  discussion  of  rising  fvu‘'prices. 
asserting  that  these  species  were  being 
affected  adversely  by  harvest. 

Ms.  Jacque  Dean  submitted  testimo¬ 
ny  on  behalf  of  the  Sierra  Club,  al¬ 
though  was  unable  to  appear  personal¬ 
ly.  Ms.  Dean  complimented  the  ESSA 
for  improving  the  data  base  on  bobcat, 
lynx,  and  river  otter.  She  was  critical 
of  many  State  population  estimates, 
however,  and  offered  a  maximum  pop¬ 
ulation  estimate  for  each  State,  pre¬ 
pared  by  Dr.  Irven  H.  Rinard.  Ms. 
Dean  stated  that  the  price  of  bobcat 
and  lynx  pelts  had  dropped  after  the 
ESSA’s  August  30  notice,  then  rose 
again  when  export  quotas  were  au¬ 
thorized.  She  stated  that  the  ESSA 
had  shown  no  concern  for  subspecies 
of  bobcats,  even  though  the  species 
varies  widely  in  status  throughout  its 
range.  She  stated  in  addition  that  only 
Maine  had  sufficient  information  on 
the  species  to  allow  the  setting  of  a 
meaningful  export  quota.  Ms.  Dean 
concluded  that  the  ESSA  should  be 
extremely  conservative  in  the  setting 
of  export  quotas. 

The  ESSA  has  considered  carefully 
the  comments  of  these  witnesses,  and 
of  others  who  submitted  comments  on 
our  April  10  notice.  We  are  gratified  to 
see  the  several  statements  of  support. 
To  the  extent  that  we  have  been  asked 
to  carefully  evaluate  the  reliability  of 
the  data  we  use.  we  will  endeavor  to 
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comply,  as  we  have  in  the  past.  We 
will  also  continue  our  efforts  to  coop¬ 
erate  with  State  agencies,  while  recog¬ 
nizing  our  mandate  to  airive  at  find¬ 
ings  independently.  We  deeply  appre¬ 
ciate  the  support  of  the  ginseng  indus¬ 
try  in  the  conservation  of  that  plant. 
However,  we  must  remind  that  indus¬ 
try  that  we  are  to  determine  whether 
export  will  not  be  detrimental  to  the 
survival  of  that  plant,  and  have  no  au¬ 
thority  to  expand  the  scope  of  this  de¬ 
termination.  We  are  sensitive  to  Ms. 
Dean’s  comments  on  the  variable 
status  of  bobcat  subspecies.  However, 
we  believe  State-by-State  determina¬ 
tions  for  this  species  should  be  ade¬ 
quate  to  account  for  variations  in 
status  between  subspecies. 

The  F\ir  Resources  Committee  of 
the  International  Association  of  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Agencies  (Committee) 
submitted  a  lenerthy  and  critical  com¬ 
ment  on  the  ESSA’s  April  10  Federal 
Register  notice.  Less  detailed  com¬ 
ments  addressing  similar  points  were 
submitted  by  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation  and  the  Wildlife  Manage¬ 
ment  Institute.  Because  of  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  any  statement  made  on 
behalf  of  State  Fish'  smd  Wildlife 
agencies,  and  the  importance  of  Feder¬ 
al/State  understanding  and  coopera¬ 
tion,  we  will  address  the  Committee’s 
comment  in  detail. 

Most  of  the  Committee’s  comment  is 
critical  of  the  conservation  objective 
set  forth  in  the  April  10  notice.  The 
ESSA  indicated  in  that  notice  that  it 
must  concern  itself  with  the  ecological 
consequences  of  harvest,  as  is  express¬ 
ly  stated  in  article  4.  par.  3  of  the  Con¬ 
vention.  For  clarification,  the  ESSA 
then  discussed  the  concept  of  opti¬ 
mum  sustainable  population  (OSP)  as 
used  in  the  Marine  Mammal  Protec¬ 
tion  Act  (MMPA).  Management  at 
OSP  requires  consideration  of  the  eco¬ 
systems  in  which  the  species  occur, 
and  the  MMPA,  with  the  Convention, 
is  one  of  the  few  laws  with  this  re¬ 
quirement.  The  United  States  has  now 
had  several  years  of  experience  with 
OSP,  and  consequently  it  was  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  ESSA.  Because  OSP  de¬ 
veloped,  in  part,  from  criticism  of  the 
concept  of  maximum  sustainable  yield 
(MSY),  some  discussion  of  this  contro¬ 
versy  was  also  in  order,  and  the  ESSA 
quoted  a  relevant  passage  from  the 
Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality,  based  upon 
a  series  of  workshops  on  the  matter. 

The  Committee’s  most  direct  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  ESSA’s  discussion  on  OSP 
and  MSY  is  that  MSY: 

*  *  *  involved  marine  fish  stocks  and  has 
no  application  to  population  management  of 
bobcat,  lynx,  and  river  otter.  Bobcat,  lynx 
and  river  otter  are  not  marine  species  nor  do 
their  populations  congregate  to  form  stocks 
as  do  certain  marine  species. 

To  substantiate  the  above  assertion, 
the  Committee  quoted  passages  from 


two  papers  published  by  Dr.  Lee  Eber- 
hardt,  and  pointed  out  that  the  quote 
in  the  April  10  notice  from  CEQ’s 
Sixth  Annual  Report  was  taken  from  a 
section  on  fisheries  management.  The 
ESSA  cannot  agree  with  the  Commit¬ 
tee’s  distinction  between  “stocks”  of 
marine  species  and  “populations”  of 
terrestrial  species.  The  term  “stock”  as 
commonly  used  in  fisheries  and  for 
marine  mammals  is  no  more  than  a 
word  for  population.  As  one  example, 
the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  of 
1972  states:  “the  term  ‘population 
stock’  or  ‘stock’  means  a  group  of 
marine  mammals  of  the  ssime  species 
or  smaller  taxa  in  a  common  spatial 
arrangement,  that  interbreed  when 
mature.”  Sec.  3(11).  ‘This  is  a  fairly 
typical  definition  of  a  biological  popu¬ 
lation.  and  was  adopted  verbatim  in 
the  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973: 
“The  term  ‘species’  includes  any  sub¬ 
species  of  fish  or  wildlife  or  plant  and 
any  other  group  of  fish  or  wildlife  of 
the  same  species  or  smaller  taxa  in 
common  spatial  arrangement  that  in¬ 
terbreed  when  mature.”  Sec.  3(11). 
The  phrase  in  these  definitions,  “in  a 
common  spatial  arrangement,  that  in¬ 
terbreed  when  mature,”  refers  to  the 
concept  that  biologic^  populations 
have  physical  distributions,  whether 
mountain  range.  State,  or  area  of 
ocean,  and  that  significant  barriers  to 
gene  exchange  are  lacking  within  a 
population’s  distribution.  These  con¬ 
cepts  are  basic  to  modem  ecology  and 
evolutionary  biology. 

Although  the  concepts  of  OSP  and 
MSY  have  been  applied  primarily  to 
marine  animals,  this  is  more  historical 
than  biological.  It  is  clear  that  marine 
animals  undergo  population  changes 
as  do  terrestrial  animals,  often  season¬ 
al  in  nature.  Marine  species,  just  as 
terrestrial  species,  vary  enormously  in 
their  reproductive  potential  and  in  the 
survival  of  offspring.  We  recognize 
that  there  are  certain  differences  be¬ 
tween  terrestrial  and  marine  systems, 
such  as  the  degd’ee  of  annual  and  spa¬ 
tial  environmental  variations,  barriers 
to  movement,  and  nature  of  food 
bases.  However,  a  considerable  body  of 
research  in  population  dynamics  of  a 
great  diversity  of  organisms  indicates 
that  general  principles  may  be  applied 
to  both  terrestrial  and  marine  organ¬ 
isms. 

The  two  quoted  articles  by  Eber- 
hardt  express  concern  over  how  eco¬ 
system  management  can  be  imple¬ 
mented,  a  concern  echoed  by  the 
EISSA  in  its  April  10  notice.  However, 
both  articles  are  basically  supportive 
of  such  an  approach  and  they  attempt 
to  clarify  it. 

Likewise,  the  workshops  cited  in  our 
quotation  from  CEQ’s  Sixth  Annual 
Report  were  concerned  with  “wild 
living  resources”  in  general,  and  not 
just  with  fish,  as  indicated  by  the 
Committee. 


Undeniably,  the  concept  of  MSY  has 
been  applied  primarily  to  marine  spe¬ 
cies.  and  hence  criticism  of  that  con¬ 
cept  has  used  those  species  as  exam¬ 
ples.  However,  there  is  no  reason  why 
terrestrial  wildlife  management,  like 
management  of  marine  mammals, 
should  not  be  subjected  to  more  com¬ 
prehensive  and  potentially  rigorous 
models  than  the  notion  of  harvesting 
fall  “surplus”.  ‘This  latter  approach  is 
often  followed  for  fast-breeding  small 
game  and  deer,  and  was  suggested  as 
appropriate  for  these  furbearers  by 
the  Committee.  However,  recent  re¬ 
search  suggests  that  such  an  approach 
is  not  appropriate  for  carnivores  that 
are  a  comparatively  low  reproductive 
potential  and  whose  mortality  pat¬ 
terns  may  not  hinge  on  the  “adversi¬ 
ties  of  winter.”  In  the  cyclic  lynx,  for 
example,  there  may  be  virtually  no  ju¬ 
venile  recruitment  during  the  latter 
years  of  population  decline,  and  any 
removal  of  adults  contributes  more  to 
that  decline  (Brand  and  Keith,  Lynx 
demography  during  a  snowshoe  hare 
decline,  unpublished  manuscript,  sub¬ 
mitted  to  J.  Wildl.  Mgrmt.).  For  the 
bobcat,  most  annual  natural  mortality 
(primarily  juveniles  in  low  prey  years) 
may  occur  by  the  fall,  before  the 
winter  and  before  most  trapping 
(Bailey.  Ph.  D.  ’Thesis,  University  of 
Idaho,  1972;  Crowe,  J.  Wildl.  Mgmt., 
39:  408-415,  1975). 

It  is  important  to  focus  attention  on 
basic  objectives  with  a  minimum  of  as¬ 
sumptions.  The  more  appropriate 
question  is  not  what  is  the  harvestable 
surplus,  but  instead,  to  quote  the  New 
Mexico  Game  and  Fish  Department 
on  bobcats,  “What  population  level  of 
bobcats  can  best  accommodate  trap¬ 
ping  without  causing  extinction  of  the 
bobcat  and  without  significantly  alter¬ 
ing  the  ecosystems  they  occupy?”  This 
involves  the  “ecosystem”  considera¬ 
tion  of  OSP  and  of  article  TV,  par.  3  of 
the  Convention.  No  doubt,  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  “in  search  of  a  definition”,  as 
the  Committee  has  stated.  But  we 
must  seek  an  answer  to  the  question, 
nevertheless. 

We  believe  that  the  first  step  to  an 
answer  can  be  found  in  the  principles 
quoted  from  CEQ’s  report,  and  in  the 
realization  that  MSY  should  be  substi¬ 
tuted  with  a  more  conservative  model. 
We  acknowledge  the  difficulty  and  un¬ 
certainty  of  this  endeavor. 

In  its  concluding  remarks,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  asked  the  ESSA  to  explain  why 
it  had  rejected  recommendations  of 
the  New  Orleans  Working  Group, 
cited  in  the  ESSA’s  April  10  notice. 
With  regard  to  automatic  approval  of 
export  for  tagged  pelts,  the  Commit¬ 
tee  should  be  aware  that  actual  issu¬ 
ance  of  export  permits  is  by  the  Wild¬ 
life  Permit  Office,  not  the  ESSA.  Con¬ 
cerning  biological  and  management 
standards,  the  ESSA  did  not  reject 
these  recommendations,  but  developed 
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them.  We  do  not  believe  that  it  would 
be  appropriate  to  do  otherwise.  The 
Working  Group’s  recommendations 
are  a  sound  outline,  but  no  more  than 
that.  The  choice  of  data  requested  by 
the  ESSA  is  based  on  the  Working 
Group’s  recommendations  as  well  as 
on  the  ESSA’s  experience  with  data 
available  from  the  States  (see  the 
Summary  of  Findings  for  the  1977- 
1978  Season,  March  16, .  1978,  42  FR 
11081,  especially  pages  11086-87). 

Michael  J.  Bean  of  the  Environmen¬ 
tal  Defense  Fund  (EDF),  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  two  professional  population 
ecologists,  addressed  several  of  these 
same  issues  in  a  comment  on  our  April 

10  notice. 

EDF’s  comment  is  supportive  of  the 
ESSA’s  endeavors  to  clarify  the  con¬ 
servation  objective  of  the  Convention. 
Although  somewhat  non-committal  as 
to  the  ESSA’s  treatment  of  OSP  and 
MSY,  EDF  suggests  that  a  winter  car¬ 
rying  capacity  model,  in  the  alterna¬ 
tive  “is  of  doubtful  applicability  to 
carnivores  and  is  of  even  more  doubt¬ 
ful  utility  in  States  where  the  severity 
of  winter  is  relatively  slight,  the  very 
States  which  seem  to  have  the  great¬ 
est  abundance  of  bobcats.’’ 

EDF  stated,  in  addition,  that  “re¬ 
gardless  of  the  type  of  wildlife  with 
which  one  is  concerned,  the  same  sorts 
of  information,  including  age  specific 
survivorship  data  and  age  specific  fe¬ 
cundity  data,  are  desirable  for  in¬ 
formed  management.’’ 

EDF  also  pointed  out  that  the  infor¬ 
mation  nee^  identified  by  the  ESSA 
in  its  April  10  notice  are  consistent 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  New 
Orleans  Working  Group.  EDF  stated 
that  the  “ESSA  has  provided  the  nec¬ 
essary  operational  specificity  to  the 
general  standards  recommended  by 
the  Working  Group.’’ 

Wayne  H.  Matelski,  attorney  for  the 
Ginseng  Committee  of  the  Herb  Trade 
Association,  submitted  a  lengthy  com¬ 
ment  on  the  ESSA’s  F’ederal  Register 
notices  of  March  16,  April  3,  and  April 
10.  As  this  comment  discusses  many  of 
the  points  addressed  in  comments  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  ESSA  since  our  Augrust 
30  Federal  Register  notice,  we  will 
address  this  comment  in  detail. 

Mr.  Matelski  prefaced  his  comment 
by  emphasizing  the  Committee’s  con¬ 
cern  for  the  continued  survival  of 
American  ginseng,  although  he  added 
that  many  of  the  Committee  feel: 

•  •  •  that  the  conclusions  concerning  the 
endangered  nature  of  the  species,  reached 
by  the  ESSA,  do  not  have  sufficient  basis  in 
fact.  As  such,  the  members  feel  the  conclu¬ 
sions  are  in  error  and  simply  do  not  justify 
the  drastic  remedies  proposed. 

The  ESSA  recognizes  that  opinions 
differ  as  to  whether  American  ginseng 
is  endangered  or  as  to  whether  the 
plant  is  properly  included  in  appendix 

11  to  the  Convention.  The  plant’s 
status  is  under  review  by  Canada,  one 


of  the  parties  to  the  Convention.  In 
addition,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  is  reviewing  the  plant’s  status 
to  ascertain  whether  it  should  be  pro¬ 
posed  as  endangered  or  threatened 
under  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of 
1973.  However,  as  emphasized  earlier, 
the  ESSA,  as  the  United  States  Scien¬ 
tific  Authority,  must  make  the  find¬ 
ings  required  of  it  by  the  Convention 
before  the  Management  Authority 
may  issue  export  permits.  The  fact 
that  a  species  is  listed  on  appendix  II 
does  not  necessarily  imply  restriction 
of  export.  Trade  in  appendix  II  species 
only  need  be  limited  if  the  scientific 
authority  of  the  exporting  coimtry 
cannot  find  that  export  will  not  be 
detrimental  to  the  survival  of  the  spe¬ 
cies.  Thus  evidence  on  the  status  of 
these  species  in  the  United  States  is 
relevant  primarily  to  the  ESSA’s  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  assure  that  trade  will 
not  be  detrimental  rather  than  to  the 
listing  of  the  species  on  appendix  II  by 
the  parties  to  the  Convention.  The 
E]SSA  does  not  have  authority  to 
waive  independently  the  Convention’s 
requirements  for  appendix  II  species. 

Matelski  contended  that  all 
American  ginseng  dealers  and  export¬ 
ers  believe  that  “there  are  ample 
quantities  of  ginseng  in  existence 
today,  and  that,  indeed,  the  supply  in 
many  areas  is  larger  than  at  any  previ¬ 
ous  time  in  this  century.’’  He  referred 
to  increases  in  annual  exports  over  the 
last  20  years,  and  inferred  that  these 
export  data  “conclusively  demonstrate 
that  the  amount  of  gdnseng  is  actually 
increasing.” 

The  ESSA  recognizes  that  exports  of 
American  ginseng  have  increased  in 
recent  years.  This  is  demonstrated  by 
trade  data  available  to  us  from  the 
Bureau  of  Census.  These  official  data 
do  not  differentiate  between  wild  and 
cultivated  roots;  however,  information 
from  dealers  and  exporters  suggests 
that  wild  roots  comprise  about  one 
half  the  total  number  of  pounds  ex¬ 
ported.  One  dealer  stated  orally  that 
exports  of  cultivated  roots  were 
145,000  pounds  in  1975,  165,000- 

175,000  pounds  in  1976,  and  225,000 
pounds  in  1977.  He  considered  these 
figures  to  be  accurate  within  10  per¬ 
cent.  However,  the  recent  increase  in 
exports  may  only  reflect  increased 
demand  or  growth  of  the  industry, 
rather  than  increased  abundance  of 
the  plant. 

To  support  further  his  assertion 
that  American  ginseng  is  increasing  in 
abundance,  Mr.  Matelski  referred  to 
certain  measures  purportedly  taken  by 
collectors  and  dealers  to  ensure  con¬ 
tinued  yield.  The  ESSA  is  aware  of 
these  practices.  We  have  received 
many  letters  from  collectors  testifying 
that  they  adhere  to  these  practices. 
However,  most  of  these  letters  have 
been  form  letters,  and  we  know  of  at 
least  one  magazine  announcement  and 


one  dealer  who  have  solicited  specific 
comments  from  the  collectors.  More¬ 
over,  we  have  received  many  com¬ 
ments  stating  that  diggers  will  harvest 
all  the  plants  they  can  find,  any  time 
they  find  them,  without  regard  to  en¬ 
suring  future  yield.  Although  the 
ESSA  applauds  the  endeavors  of  col¬ 
lectors  to  conserve  this  species,  we 
have  no  information  establishing  that 
a  majority  or  even  a  substantial  per¬ 
centage  of  collectors  adhere  to  the 
practices  referred  to  by  Mr.  Matelski. 
Furthermore,  past  experience  suggests 
that  such  independent,  voluntary  ef¬ 
forts  may  be  inadequate  to  protect  a 
shared  natural  resource  from  over  ex¬ 
ploitation. 

Mr.  Matelski  then  referred  to  com¬ 
ments  received  by  the  EISSA  from 
some  State  officials  and  some  bota¬ 
nists,  recommending  that  American 
ginseng  be  considered  an  endangered 
species.  He  suggested  that  these  evalu¬ 
ations  are  questionable  because  of  the 
lack  of  hard  scientific  data  on  the 
plant’s  biology.  A  few  Federal  officials, 
several  state  officials  and  many  bota¬ 
nists  have  recommended  that  the 
plant  be  considered  endangered, 
threatened,  rare  or  otherwise  vulner¬ 
able.  Few  of  these  comments  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  any  data.  The  ESSA  recog¬ 
nizes  that  we  need  to  know  more 
about  this  species’  biology. 

Mr.  Matelski  continued  by  emphasiz¬ 
ing  that  the  inherent  secrecy  of  the 
American  ginseng  trade  contributes  to 
scientific  ignorance  of  the  plant’s 
status.  He  suggested  that  the  alleged 
rarity  of  the  plant  is  partially  a  result 
of  this  secrecy.  He  further  noted; 

Once  the  “endangered”  label  has  become 
attached  to  a  species,  however,  no  matter 
upon  what  basis,  the  burden  of  proof  appar¬ 
ently  passes  to  the  industry  to  show  that 
the  species  is  not  endangered.  This  involves 
developing  a  complete  factual  and  scientific 
argument  which,  quite  naturally,  cannot  be 
done  overnight,  especially  in  an  Industry 
such  as  ginseng  where  so  little  scientific 
knowledge  exists  and  where  accurate  statis¬ 
tical  data  have  never  been  collected. 

As  American  ginseng  is  included  in 
appendix  II  to  the  Convention,  the 
lii^A  must  have  supporting  informa¬ 
tion  before  a  finding  of  no  detriment 
can  be  made.  To  help  obtain  such  in¬ 
formation.  the  ESSA  has  contacted 
numerous  botanists,  members  of  the 
American  ginseng  industry  and  State 
and  Federal  officials.  The  ESSA  recog¬ 
nizes  that  it  will  take  time  to  improve 
our  understanding  of  American  gin¬ 
seng’s  biological  status.  Thus,  we  have 
encouraged  the  various  ginseng  pro¬ 
ducing  States  to  develop  programs  to 
better  establish  the  status  of  the  spe¬ 
cies,  and  to  effectively  monitor  and  to 
appropriately  manage  its  harvest. 

Mr.  Matelski  next  discussed  efforts 
made  by  the  Association’s  members  to 
promote  the  conservation  of  the  spe¬ 
cies  and  to  encourage  State  conserva- 
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tion  programs.  He  notes  that  where  of¬ 
ficial  State  action  "has  been  slow  or 
lacking,  the  members  have  instituted, 
or  proposed  instituting,  voluntary 
measures  on  their  own.”  Noting  the 
progress  made  by  the  Association 
members  and  the  progress  toward  con¬ 
servation  programs  in  the  States,  Mr. 
Matelski  suggested  that  exports 
should  be  approved  for  this  fall.  He 
further  suggested  that  futiire  exports 
should  be  contingent  on  action  taken 
by  the  States  next  year. 

The  ESSA  has  received  a  petition 
from  William  J.  Boehner  Co.,  Inc.,  on 
behalf  of  itself  and  all  exporters  of 
wild  American  ginseng,  to  remove  the 
plant  from  appendix  II,  or  to  permit 
export  in  the  alternative.  A  copy  of 
this  petition  has  been  forwarded  to 
the  MA. 

We  will  address  here  those  points 
raised  by  the  petitioner  concerning 
the  ESSA’s  findings,  excluding  discus¬ 
sion  of  those  points  already  discussed 
with  Mr.  Matelski’s  comment.  The  pe¬ 
titioner  provided  the  following 
grounds  for  his  request: 

(1)  Wild  American  ginseng  is  not  endan¬ 
gered  or  threatened,  nor  likely  to  become 
so,  nor  is  it  in  need  of  protection  under  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973;  (2)  The 
annual  export  of  said  plant  at  levels  of  the 
prior  year  will  not  pose  any  danger  to  the 
continued  well  being  of  said  plant  in  the 
United  States;  (3)  Prohibition  of  exporta¬ 
tion  of  said  plant  will  prevent  the  orderly 
conservation  of  said  plant  by  economically 
destroying  the  exporters  and  dealers  who 
compose,  through  their  efforts  with  the  dig¬ 
gers  thereof,  the  primary  force  promoting 
the  continued  well  being  of  said  plant  and 
insuring  its  future  availability;  (4)  Prohibi¬ 
tion  of  exportation  of  said  plant  will  cause 
severe  economic  injury  to  the  various  dig¬ 
gers,  who  for  the  most  are  in  an  economical¬ 
ly  depressed  group;  all  of  which  are  more 
fully  set  forth  in  the  attached  Memoran¬ 
dum. 

In  the  attached  memorandum,  the 
petitioner  asserted  that  there  no 
substantial  evidence  suggesting  that 
American  ginseng  is  endangered  or 
likely  to  become  so.  As  did  Mr.  Ma¬ 
telski,  the  petitioner  suggested  that 
qualitative  information  to  the  con¬ 
trary  are  of  questionable  value,  and  as¬ 
serted  that  export  data  refute  the  ar¬ 
guments  that  the  plant  is  being  over¬ 
harvested  or  endangered  in  any  way. 

The  petitioner  also  asserted  that 
continued  exploitation  is  not  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  survival  of  American 
ginseng.  The  petitioner  suggested 
that,  lacking  scientific  data  concerning 
the  plant’s  status,  exports  should  not 
be  restricted.  He  asserted,  referring  to 
article  IV  3  of  the  convention  text, 
that  the  plant  "is  not  currently  at,  nor 
has  it  ever  been,  at  any  critical  level 
when  viewing  the  United  States  as  a 
whole.”  To  substantiate  this  assertion, 
the  petitioner  listed  the  major  ginseng 
producing  States  and  noted  that 
"many  authorities”  suspect  that  the 


plant  is  more  abvmdant  than  is  com¬ 
monly  thought  by  those  unfamiliar 
with  the  plant  in  the  wild.  He  also  re¬ 
ferred  to  certain  harvest  techniques 
which  he  believes  have  contributed  to 
ensuring  future  yield.  Finally,  the  pe¬ 
titioner  warned  that  as  the  plant’s 
phenology  varies,  "any  national  pro¬ 
gram  attempting  to  set  one  uniform 
standard  for  the  entire  country  is 
doomed  to  failure.”  ’The  petitioner  fur¬ 
ther  warned  that  attempts  to  regulate 
the  States  will  fail. 

’The  ESSA  recognizes  that  the 
plant’s  phenology  varies,  and  also  that 
its  status  varies  from  region  to  region. 
It  is  for  these  reasons,  in  part,  that  we 
have  solicited  comments  and  recom¬ 
mendations  from  the  relevant  States. 
Neither  the  ESSA,  nor  any  other  Fed¬ 
eral  agency,  has  the  authority  to  regm* 
late  the  harvest  of  this  plant  on  pri¬ 
vate  or  State  lands.  Thus  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  conserving  the  plant  lies 
largely  with  the  States  and  effective 
implementation  of  the  Convention  will 
require  strong  State/Federal  coopera¬ 
tion. 

The  petitioner  then  suggested  that 
as  the  exporters  and  dealers  provide 
the  primary  impetus  for  conserving 
the  plant,  their  business  should  not  be 
destroyed.  The  petitioner  referred  to 
two  elements  needed  for  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  the  plant:  Habitat  and  educat¬ 
ed  collectors.  He  asserted  that  availa¬ 
ble  habitat  is  adequate.  ’The  petitioner 
considered  the  collectors  as  a  major 
factor  in  maintaining  the  abundance 
of  American  ginseng.  He  suggested 
that  the  States  should  be  encouraged 
to  assess  the  plant’s  status  and  to 
manage  the  harvest.  However,  he 
maintained  that  an  accurate  inventory 
must  be  based  on  data  gathered  by  col¬ 
lectors,  dealers,  and  exporters.  He 
then  discussed  efforts  made  by  the  in¬ 
dustry.  to  educate  the  collectors  and  to 
encourage  State  programs  designed  to 
conserve  the  plant.  The  petitioner  sug¬ 
gested  that  if  there  is  no  market,  col¬ 
lectors  will  have  no  reason  to  try  and 
ensure  continued  yields. 

The  petitioner  also  suggested  that 
an  export  embargo  will  cause  undue 
injury  to  low  income  people.  Again  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  purported  conservation 
contribution  made  by  collectors,  the 
petitioner  called  attention  to  those 
collectors  whose  income,  in  part,  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  harvest  and  sale  of  the 
plant. 

Concluding,  the  petitioner  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  plant  be  deleted  from 
appendix  II.  Failing  that,  he  requested 
that  exports  be  allowed  at  current 
annual  levels,  conditioned  upon  the 
"bona  fide”  efforts  of  the  major  ex¬ 
porters  and  dealers  to: 

(a)  Attempt  to  secure  appropriate  enact¬ 
ment  by  the  pertinent  States  (which  do  not 
already  have  conservation  programs  for 
Panax  q.  of  enabling  legislation); 

(b)  Disseminate  information  on  the  wise 
method  of  digging  (and  replanting)  of 
Panax  q.  and  encourage  its  conservation; 


(c)  Voluntarily  retain  import  records  re¬ 
vealing  the  amoimt  shipped,  such  to  be  sup¬ 
plied  to  ESSA; 

(d)  Impose  volimtary  program  of  self-po¬ 
licing  with  standards  to  be  Jointly  arrived  at 
between  the  respective  States,  ESSA.  and 
the  industry:  and 

(e)  Call  for  a  future  re-evaluation  of  this 
program  to  be  made  within  3  years  from 
date.” 

Noting  that  the  enumerated  sugges¬ 
tions  are  already  being  pursued  by  the 
industry,  the  petitioner  warned  that  a 
selective  "embargo  aimed  at  the  roots 
dug  in  certain  States  in  unworkable. 

Alternatives  and  Environmental 
Impacts 

introduction 

’This  section  sets  forth  proposed 
standards  and  evaluates  the  potential 
environmental  impacts  of  general 
ESSA  findings  on  export  of  those  four 
species  in  1978-79.  Analysis  is  made  of 
impacts  resulting  from  standards  that 
would  result  in  essentially  no  export 
at  present  and  standards  that  would 
potentially  result  in  unlimited  export. 
Given  the  degree  of  difficulty  in  pre¬ 
dicting  the  environmental  impacts  of 
any  standards  and  findings  on  export, 
an  analysis  of  extremes  would  appear 
to  be  called  for,  providing  the  clearest 
possible  resolution  of  the  alternatives. 
The  section  closes  with  a  description 
of  the  standards  proposed. 

This  section  is  intended  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  the  National  Envi¬ 
ronmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (NEPA), 
42  U.S.C,  4321-4347,  which  directs 
Federal  agencies  to  use  all  practicable 
means,  consistent  with  other  essential 
considerations  of  national  policy,  to 
improve  and  coordinate  Federal  plans, 
functions,  programs,  and  resources  to 
the  end  that  the  nation  may: 

(1)  Fulfill  the  responsibilities  of  each  gen¬ 
eration  as  trustee  of  the  environment  for 
succeeding  generations; 

(2)  Assure  for  all  Americans  safe,  health¬ 
ful,  productive,  and  esthetically  and  cultur¬ 
ally  pleasing  surroundings; 

(3)  Attain  the  widest  range  of  beneficial 
uses  of  the  environment  without  degrada¬ 
tion.  risk  to  health  or  safety,  or  other  unde¬ 
sirable  and  imintended  consequences; 

(4)  preserve  important  historic,  cultural, 
and  natural  aspects  of  our  national  heri¬ 
tage,  and  maintain,  wherever  possible,  an 
environment  which  supports  diversity,  and 
variety  of  individual  choice; 

(5)  Achieve  a  balance  between  population 
and  resource  use  which  will  permit  high 
standards  of  living  and  a  wide  sharing  of 
life’s  amenities;  and 

(6)  Enhance  the  quality  of  renewable  re¬ 
sources  and  approach  the  maximum  attain¬ 
able  recycling  of  depletable  resources. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  ESSA’s  find¬ 
ings  on  detriment  do  not  require  the 
same  degree  of  scrutiny  under  these 
provisions  as  do  a  wide  variety  of  Fed¬ 
eral  actions  that  are  not  taken  to 
ensure  environmentally  protective 
goals.  As  noted  above,  the  ESSA  deci- 
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Sion  making  process  focuses  on  the 
ecological  consequences  of  export 
levels.  The  goal  is  an  environmentally 
protective  one;  export  is  to  be  restrict¬ 
ed  to  assure  the  species  are  main¬ 
tained  at  a  level  consistant  with  their 
role  in  the  ecosystems  in  which  they 
occiu*.  There  is  sensitivity  to  environ¬ 
mental  amenities  in  ESSA  decision 
making  regardless  of  NEPA  require¬ 
ments.  Unlike  construction  projects, 
agriculture,  and  other  endeavors  in¬ 
tended  to  serve  goals  other  than  envi¬ 
ronmental,  for  which  NE3*A  ensiires 
that  environmental  factors  are  consid¬ 
ered  by  decisionmakers,  findings  on 
detriment  are  required  in  order  to 
ensure  directly  that  populations  and 
ecosystems  do  not  suffer  from  trade.  It 
would  be  redimdant  to  superimpose  a 
detailed  environmental  statement  onto 
a  finding  concerning  detriment,  that 
itself  requires  consideration  of  envi¬ 
ronmental  factors.  Consequently,  we 
have  not  prepared  a  separate  detailed 
environment^  impact  statment,  but 
instead  have  prepared  this  analysis  as 
an  integral  part  of  our  findings. 

Ecology 

The  ecology  of  all  four  of  these  spe¬ 
cies  is  poorly  understood.  The  bobcat 
is  a  secretive  animal,  widely  distribut¬ 
ed  across  the  lower  forty-eight  States 
and  occupying  many  habitat  types. 
Population  size  has  been  estimated  by 
22  States,  for  a  total  of  616,000  ani¬ 
mals.  However,  with  few  exceptions, 
these  estimates  are  not  based  on  rec¬ 
ognized  scientific  census  mehtods,  and 
little  confidence  can  be  placed  in 
them.  There  is  apparent  regional  vari¬ 
ation  in  the  status  of  the  bobcat  across 
the  United  States.  The  species  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  common  in  the  South, 
with  highest  densities  in  the  South¬ 
east.  The  animal  is  generally  uncom¬ 
mon  or  absent  in  a  zone  extending 
west  from  the  Mid-Atlantic  region 
through  Iowa  and  Illinois.  Status  of 
the  bobcat  is  variable  and  somewhat 
uncertain  throughout  most  of  the 
Northeast,  and  similar  but  apparently 
more  secure  in  the  Great  Lakes  States. 
Populations  in  the  northwestern 
States  apparently  have  been  signifi¬ 
cantly  impacted  by  trapping;  however 
all  these  States  but  Wyoming  have 
conferred  greater  protection  on  the 
species  in  response.  Besides  Wyoming, 
agencies  in  only  New  Mexico  and 
Texas  currently  lack  general  legisla¬ 
tive  authority  to  conserve  the  species. 
More  detailed  information  on  State 
populations  is  given  below  and  in  the 
ESSA’s  notice  of  March  16  (43  FR 
11081). 

Bobcats  may  breed  at  one  year  and 
have  annual  litters  of  two  to  three 
young.  Adult  mortality  was  extremen- 
ly  low  in  one  study,  but  that  was  in  a 
population  that  had  been  heavily 
trapped. 

Trapping  is  one  of  several  factors  af¬ 
fecting  populations.  Although  bobcats 


are  broad  spectrum  carnivores,  rabbits 
are  the  primary  prey  and  population 
size  may  vary  with  the  abiuidance  of 
lagomorphs.  Habitat  is  an  important 
factor  in  bobcat  abtmdance.  The  spe¬ 
cies  appears  to  persist  near  settle¬ 
ments,  but  has  disappeared  from  many 
areas  that  have  been  farmed  intensive¬ 
ly  or  urbanized. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  species  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  recovering  in  areas  return¬ 
ing  from  farmland  to  forest. 

The  bobcat’s  influence  on  other  spe¬ 
cies  is  essentially  imknown.  Bobcat 
kittens  may  be  taken  by  coyotes,  and 
several  reports  have  suggested  that 
bobcat  numbers  increase  when  coyote 
abimdance  drops.  Competition  for 
common  prey,  especially  lagomorphs, 
may  play  a  role  in  this  relationship. 

The  bobcat  sometimes  preys  on  ro¬ 
dents,  and  may  benefit  agriculture  by 
this  behavior.  The  bobcat  also  preys 
occasionally  on  poultry  and  livestock. 
As  a  consequence,  the  species  is  taken 
by  both  Federal  and  State  animal 
damage  control  programs  in  several 
States.  We  have  little  information  on 
State  control  programs.  Reported  Fed¬ 
eral  bobcat  take  is  currently  a  minor 
component  of  total  harvest,  amoimt- 
ing  1,151  animals  in  1977. 

The  lynx  is  widely  distributed  across 
northern  North  America,  but  rare  in 
the  United  States  except  for  Alaska 
and  a  few  border  States.  Populations 
fluctuate  dramatically  in  the  northern 
part  of  their  range,  following  fluctu¬ 
ations  in  abundance  of  snowshoe 
hares.  There  are  no  population  esti¬ 
mates  available,  however  the  species  is 
rare  in  several  States  where  it  once 
was  more  common.  In  much  of 
Canada,  and  presumably  in  Alaska, 
harvest  apparently  has  little  or  no 
measurable  effect  on  populations 
during  cyclic  increase  of  hares.  On  the 
other  hand,  harvest  may  contribute  to 
essentially  uncompensated  decline 
during  hare  decrease,  when  successful 
juvenile  lynx  recruitment  may  be  very 
low.  However,  trapping  and  habitat 
loss  are  apparently  only  locally  signifi¬ 
cant  in  Alaska  at  this  time.  The  status 
of  the  species  in  the  lower  48  States  is 
less  certain.  Major  cyclic  immigrations 
from  the  North  occur  in  midwestem 
and  western  border  States,  at  times  of 
maximum  population  in  Canada. 
These  cyclic  influxes  apparently  are 
superimposed  on  small,  local  breeding 
populations,  that  may  or  may  not  be 
cyclic.  Harvest  of  cyclic  immigrants  is 
presumably  of  little  ecological  signifi¬ 
cance,  but  unregulated  harvest  of  local 
breeding  populations,  especially  at 
times  of  low  or  declining  population, 
might  be  adverse  to  the  reproduction 
of  the  species  in  its  southern  range. 
Habitat  loss  apparently  has  contribut¬ 
ed  to  the  decline  of  the  species  in  sev¬ 
eral  States.  Other  than  its  relation¬ 
ship  to  snowshoe  hare  populations, 
significant  relationships  to  other  spe¬ 
cies  are  undescribed. 


The  river  otter  is  distributed 
throughtout  North  America,  although 
in  the  United  States  it  is  absent  from 
much  of  the  southwest  and  central  re¬ 
gions.  Only  seven  States  have  estimat¬ 
ed  population  size,  ranging  from  an  es¬ 
timated  30-60,000  in  Lousiana  to  an  es¬ 
timated  500  in  Nevada.  For  the  same 
reasons  as  for  the  bobcat,  these  esti¬ 
mates  must  be  considered  uncertain. 
The  river  otter  is  now  absent  or  very 
rare  in  several  States  where  it  was  for¬ 
merly  more  common.  Several  of  these 
States  are  considering  means  to  rein¬ 
troduce  the  species,  for  example  Colo¬ 
rado,  New  Mexico,  and  West  Virginia. 
Unlike  the  bobcat  and  lynx,  river 
otters  normally  do  not  reproduce  until 
their  second  year.  Two  or  three  young 
are  typically  bom  per  annual  litter. 
Trapping  may  have  been  a  factor  in 
past  declines  of  river  otter  in  several 
States.  However,  available  data,  albeit 
limited,  generally  do  not  give  cause  for 
concern  over  the  impact  of  current 
harvest  in  States  where  harvest  is  al¬ 
lowed.  The  river  otter  is  particularly 
sensitive  to  habitat  modification,  be¬ 
cause  it  ts  restricted  to  aquatic  ecosys¬ 
tems  that  are  readily  and  frequently 
modified.  In  addition,  the  river  otter  is 
a  high  trophic  level  predator  and  may 
accumulate  chlorocarbons  and  heavy 
metals  in  its  tissue  when  they  are  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  environment,  possibly  af¬ 
fecting  these  populations  adversely. 
Just  as  for  the  bobcat  and  lynx  (ex¬ 
cluding  interaction  with  the  snowshoe 
hare),  no  substantial  account  is  cur¬ 
rently  possible  for  river  otter  interac¬ 
tions  with  populations  of  other  wild 
species.  Several  States  have  reported 
that  otter  populations  are  increasing 
because  growing  beaver  populations 
have  created  more  suitable  habitat.  In 
addition,  individual  river  otters  report¬ 
edly  may  impact  intensively  cultured 
fish  populations,  such  as  hatchery 
stock. 

American  ginseng  is  restricted  to  32 
States  in  the  eastern  half  of  the 
United  States  and  adjacent  Canada. 
The  plant  has  been  gathered  for 
export  since  the  early  18th  century. 
There  are  numerous  conflicting  opin¬ 
ions  concerning  the  status  of  the 
plant.  Many  botanists.  State  and  Fed¬ 
eral  officials,  and  some  collectors  and 
dealers  consider  the  plant  endangered, 
threatened,  rare,  or  otherwise  in  jeop¬ 
ardy.  In  contrast,  other  individuals, 
such  as  most  collectors  and  dealers, 
believe  that  the  plant’s  status  is  stable 
or  improving.  About  12  States  provide 
a  large  percentage  of  the  harvest.  Ex¬ 
ports  of  both  cultivated  an  wild  Ameri¬ 
can  ginseng  have  increased  in  the  last 
decade  to  about  $26  million  in  1977. 
There  are  no  conclusive  data  establish¬ 
ing  whether  the  harvest  can  be  sus¬ 
tained. 

ALTERNATIVES 

The  alternative  extremes  of  stand¬ 
ards  for  ESSA  findings  can  be  charac- 
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terized  as  those  that  would  lead  to  no 
export  and  those  that  would  lead  to 
export  without  restriction  by  the 
ESSA.  Although  such  extremes  may 
not  square  with  the  Convention’s  pro¬ 
visions,  discussion  of  them  may  best 
define  the  limits  of  the  ESSA’s  discre¬ 
tion  in  making  decisions  that  impact 
the  environment.  As  should  become 
evident,  this  discretion  is  narrow  if  not 
undefined. 

No  Export.  Informal  estimates  place 
exports  at  95  percent  or  more  for 
American  ginseng  and  river  otter,  and 
80  to  90  percent  for  bobcat  and  lynx. 
For  bobcat,  in  particular,  there  may  be 
substantial  domestic  use  or  waste,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  South  where  pelts  are 
less  valuable. 

Prohibition  of  export  probably 
would  reduce  the  harvest  of  all  four  of 
these  species.  An  initial  question,  as 
yet  imanswered,  is  the  extent  to  which 
legal  prohibition  would  actually  affect 
exports.  If  such  prohibition  were  ef¬ 
fective,  the  commercial  digging  of 
American  ginseng  might  virtually 
cease.  However,  there  is  a  growing 
market  for  ginseng  within  the  United 
States,  and  our  lack  of  information  on 
the  supply  function  for  this  commod¬ 
ity  leaves  this  conclusion  to  be  viewed 
with  circumspection.  Furthermore, 
some  roots  are  dug  for  personal  con¬ 
sumption  and  even  to  be  replanted  in 
plots  for  aesthetic  purposes.  Because 
most  river  otter  pelts  are  exported, 
embargoing  export  would  most  likely 
lower  wholesale  pelt  price  in  the 
United  States.  However,  many  river 
otters  reportedly  are  taken  incidental 
to  beaver  trapping,  and  this  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  harvest  presumably  would 
be  unaffected  by  an  export  embargo. 
Pelt  price  of  bobcat  and  lynx  appar¬ 
ently  would  also  drop  if  export  were 
embargoed,  as  seems  to  have  occurred 
temporarily  in  the  fall  of  1977.  For 
none  of  these  species,  however,  do  we 
know  to  what  extent  supply,  or  har¬ 
vest,  depends  on  price,  nor  do  we  have 
information  on  the  capacity  of  our  do¬ 
mestic  market  to  expand  if  export 
were  not  possible.  In  addition,  poten¬ 
tial  exists  for  domestic  stockpiling  if 
export  were  not  possible,  but  the 
extent  is  unknown. 

Despite  these  uncertainties,  popula¬ 
tions  of  these  species  probably  would 
increase  in  abundance,  at  least  in  some 
areas,  if  export  were  not  allowed.  For 
American  ginseng,  particularly,  the 
plant  might  recover  to  normal  levels  in 
certain  areas  where  it  is  said  to  be  de¬ 
pleted.  Perhaps  in  the  Northwest,  and 
particularly  in  Wyoming,  an  export 
embargo  might  facilitate  recovery  of 
the  bobcat  in  depleted  populations. 
However,  all  of  this  region’s  States, 
except  Wyoming,  have  taken  regula¬ 
tory  action  to  conserve  the  species, 
and  the  effects  of  an  embargo  might 
be  superfluous  to  their  conservation. 
Export  or  even  harvest  embargo 


during  cyclic  population  increase 
might  have  little  effect  on  lynx  popu¬ 
lations  in  Alaska.  However,  such  an 
embargo  might  substantially  deceler¬ 
ate  cyclic  population  decline  in  those 
local  areas  that  are  significantly  ex¬ 
ploited.  The  same  may  be  true  of  the 
lynx  in  the  lower  48  States,  although 
the  population  dynamics  of  the  species 
there  are  less  understood.  Export  em¬ 
bargo  would  appear  at  most  to  have  a 
minor  effect  on  river  otter  popula¬ 
tions,  for  which  there  is  little  evidence 
of  current  population  stress  from  har¬ 
vest.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
many  States  protect  one  or  more  of 
these  species  by  law,  and  no  exports 
would  be  authorized  for  these  States 
in  any  event. 

It  is  not  possible  to  describe  with 
any  confidence  the  environmental  im¬ 
pacts  of  an  embargo  on  export  of 
these  species,  even  if  population  in¬ 
crease  were  to  result.  It  is  also  un¬ 
known  to  what  extent  such  increases 
might  affect  populations  of  other  spe¬ 
cies  of  the  affected  ecosystems.  Be¬ 
cause  these  animal  species  are  carni¬ 
vores  and  none  of  them  have  the  high 
reproductive  rate  of  certain  herbi¬ 
vores,  no  dramatic  fluctuations  in 
their  numbers  v/ould  be  likely  even  if 
the  effects  of  harvest  were  removed 
completely  and  populations  were  left 
to  other  limiting  factors  of  their  envi¬ 
ronment.  Individuals  would  presum¬ 
ably  be  seen  more  frequently,  and 
could  be  more  easily  taken.  We  hnow 
of  no  reliable  evidence  that  unexploit¬ 
ed  densities  of  these  species  would 
lead  to  a  significant  increase  in  the 
frequency  of  rabies  or  other  disease. 
Bobcat  depredations  of  poultry  and 
livestock  might  increase  in  some  local¬ 
ities.  but  the  overall  magnitude  of  this 
depredation  probably  would  be  minor. 

No  ESSA  restriction  on  export  The 
environmental  consequences  of  no 
export  restriction  by  the  ESSA  are  un¬ 
certain.  First,  there  is  some  internal 
limitation  of  harvest  of  the  three 
animal  species  within  every  State  in 
which  they  occur,  except  for  the 
bobcat  in  New  Mexico,  Texas,  and  Wy¬ 
oming.  The  same  cannot  be  said  for 
American  ginseng,  whose  harvest  is 
regulated  in  only  a  few  States,  most  of 
these  in  order  to  satisfy  the  ESSA’s 
needs. 

Second,  other  Federal  decisions  may 
restrict  export.  Independently  of  the 
ESSA.  In  any  event.  Federal  export 
permits  are  required  for  appendix  II 
species.  Before  such  permits  are 
issued,  the  MA  must  be  satisfied  that 
pelts  and  roots  were  not  taken  in  con¬ 
travention  of  State  law.  This  finding 
would  presumably  preclude  export 
from  the  States  that  protect  these  spe¬ 
cies.  irrespective  of  ESSA  findings. 
Consequently,  and  provided  that  the 
Convention  is  enforced  effectively,  the 
maximum  exports  of  pelts  and  roots 
will  be  those  from  States  that  allow 


harvest  and  export,  consistent  with 
terms  prescribed  by  those  States. 
Except  for  ginseng,  and  the  bobcat  in 
the  three  States  referenced,  export, 
and  possibly  harvest,  may  be  substan¬ 
tially  less  than  would  be  the  case  if 
these  Convention  restrictions  were  not 
present. 

Failure  of  the  ESSA  to  restrict 
American  ginseng  export  from  States 
without  reasonable  conservation  pro¬ 
grams  could  lead  to  continued  or 
future  depletion  of  the  sp>ecies,  and 
even  to  extirpation.  The  same  possibil¬ 
ity  exists  for  bobcats  in  New  Mexico, 
Texas,  and  Wyoming,  although  the 
species  apparently  remains  common  in 
at  least  the  former  two  States.  Any 
significant  effect  such  declines  might 
have  on  other  species  is  uncertain.  If 
competition  between  coyotes  and  bob¬ 
cats  is  significant,  as  has  been  hypoth¬ 
esized,  coyote  populations  might  in¬ 
crease  to  some  extent.  Any  significant 
effect  on  bobcat  prey  is  purely  specu¬ 
lative.  However,  American  grinseng  and 
bobcat  may  b^ome  less  visible  and 
less  harvestable,  if  not  absent,  from 
local  areas  of  suitable  habitat. 

Restricting  export  of  these  species 
from  States  with  reasonable  conserva¬ 
tion  programs  is  likely  to  contribute 
little  to  the  conservation  of  these  spe¬ 
cies,  and  may  hinder  development  of 
data  necessary  to  understand  the 
impact  of  harvest.  The  information  on 
age  structure  of  furbearers  developed 
by  several  States  and  described  below, 
for  example,  require  adequate  samples 
of  animals  and  cooperation  with  trap¬ 
pers.  On  the  other  hand,  such  pro¬ 
grams  must  be  well  designed  and  im¬ 
plemented  if  the  data  they  gather  are 
to  contribute  genuinely  to  the  species’ 
continued  survival  at  a  level  consistent 
with  their  role  in  the  ecosystem. 

Proposed  standards.  The  ESSA  pro¬ 
poses  to  adopt  the  guidelines  for  its 
hndings  on  detriment  as  set  forth  in 
its  notice  of  April  10  (43  FR  15097). 
These  guidelines  are  intentionally  gen¬ 
eral;  a  combination  of  biological  infor¬ 
mation  and  management  initiatives 
can  potentially  satisfy  the  ESSA  that 
export  will  not  be  detrimental  to  a 
species’  survival,  and  the  EiSSA  does 
not  want  to  constrain  imnecessarily 
State  agencies  in  the  manner  by  which 
they  may  endeavor  to  meet  our  needs. 

The  ESSA  proposes  to  approve 
export  without  Federal  quotas  for 
1978-79  harvest  of  those  State  popula¬ 
tions  of  bobcat,  lynx,  and  river  otters 
meeting  the  following  minimum  re¬ 
quirements  recommended  by  the  New 
Orleans  Working  Group,  as  discussed 
and  construed  in  the  ESSA’s  notice  of 
AprU  10: 

Minimum  requirements  for  bioloqical  in¬ 
formation: 

1.  Population  trend  information  •  •  •  the 
method  of  determination  to  be  a  matter  of 
State  choice. 

2.  Information  on  total  harvest  of  the  spe¬ 
cies. 
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3.  Information  on  distribution  of  harvest. 

4.  Habitat  evaluation. 

Minimum  requirements  for  a  management 
program: 

1.  There  should  be  a  controlled  harvest 
*  *  *  methods  and  seasons  to  be  a  matter  of 
State  choice. 

2.  AU  pelts  should  be  registered  and 
marked. 

3.  Harvest  level  objectives  should  be  deter¬ 
mined  annually. 

Some  State  wUdllfe  agencies  meet 
these  recommendations  except  for  the 
failure  to  specify  a  harvest  level  objec¬ 
tive.  Provided  that  an  approximate 
harvest  can  be  predicted  based  upon 
past  reported  harvest  and  past  and 
planned  harvest  controls,  the  ESSA 
does  not  propose  to  require  an  explicit 
harvest  level  objective  for  export  ap¬ 
proval  in  1978-79. 

The  ESSA  also  proposes  to  approve 
export  without  Federal  quotas  from 
certain  State  populations  of  bobcat, 
lynx,  and  river  otter  for  which  one  or 
more  recommendations  of  the  Work¬ 
ing  Group  have  not  been  met  ade¬ 
quately,  if  at  all.  We  have  made  these 
proposals  only  because  we  consider 
other  information  sufficient  for  a  find¬ 
ing  of  no  detriment.  For  example,  in¬ 
formation  on  high  density  from  cer¬ 
tain  southern  States,  although  not  rig¬ 
orous,  suggests  that  less  thorough 
management  than  in  other  States  may 
provide  as  much  assurance  that  export 
will  not  be  detrimental.  However,  we 
look  forward  to  adoption  of  these  rec¬ 
ommended  minimum  requirements  by 
every  affected  State. 

The  ESSA  proposes  to  approve 
export  subject  to  Federal  quotas  for 
States  whose  wildlife  agencies  lack  au¬ 
thority  to  limit  bobcat  harvest,  where 
those  agencies  have  implemented  sub¬ 
stantial  programs  to  evaluate  the 
impact  of  harvest,  and  can  by  these 
and  other  means  demonstrate  that 
export  subject  to  a  quota  in  1978-1979 
will  not  be  detrimental  to  the  survival 
of  this  species  in  their  State.  It  should 
be  clear  that  this  situation  cannot  be 
continued  indefinitely.  The  New  Or¬ 
leans  Working  Group  has  recommend¬ 
ed; 

No  pelt  from  any  of  the  three  species 
should  be  allowed  into  international  export 
if  it  was  taken  in  a  State  in  which  the  wild¬ 
life  management  agency  does  not  have  the 
authority  to  regulate  the  taking  of  the  spe¬ 
cies. 

However,  the  ESSA  does  not  believe 
at  this  time  that  an  inflexible  position 
on  this  issue  is  appropriate.  Failure  of 
the  ESSA  to  approve  any  export  from 
these  States  might  cripple  fledgling 
research  programs,  where  the  incen¬ 
tive  to  obtain  tags  for  export  serves  as 
a  device  for  the  State  agencies  to 
obtain  carcasses  and  to  evaluate  har¬ 
vest.  F\irthermore,  at  least  one  such 
state  has  produced  substantial  biologi¬ 
cal  information  indicating  a  viable 
bobcat  population. 

Only  three  States  remain  whose 
wildlife  agencies  do  not  have  authority 


to  limit  harvest  of  bobcat.  None  appar¬ 
ently  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
obtain  full  legislative  authority  over 
the  species  before  our  1978-1979 
export  findings  are  made.  However,  all 
apparently  will  have  such  an  opportu¬ 
nity  before  the  1979-1980  season.  Al¬ 
though  we  pnH>ose  to  approve  limited 
export  in  1978-1979  for  States  in  this 
category,  we  are  concerned  about  the 
status  of  the  bobcat  in  these  States, 
and  our  proposal  to  approve  limited 
export  in  1978-1979  should  not  be  con¬ 
strued  as  a  precedent  for  approval  in 
the  future. 

The  ESSA  proposes  to  approve 
export  of  American  ginseng  from 
those  States  that  have  implemented 
substantial  programs  to  conserve  the 
species,  and  which  available  informa¬ 
tion  indicates  have  populations  capa¬ 
ble  of  supporting  a  sustained  commer¬ 
cial  yiel^  Acceptable  conservation 
programs  generally  must  include  some 
form  of  research  and  regulation.  How¬ 
ever.  the  ESSA  recognizes  the  recency 
of  wild  plant  management  in  many 
States,  and  the  frequent  lack  of  man¬ 
agement  authority  in  State  agencies. 
Consequently,  we  propose  to  approve 
export  from  certain  States  whose  man¬ 
agement  agencies  lack  authority  to 
limit  harvest,  where  those  States  have 
substantial  plans  for  1978  under  exist¬ 
ing  authority,  and  are  currently  sup¬ 
porting  susta^ed  commercial  yield  of 
the  plant.  Several  State  agencies 
which  lack  express  authority,  but  are 
developing  programs  to  conserve  this 
species,  anticipate  seeking  additional 
authority  from  their  legislatures.  The 
ESSA  wishes  to  be  supportive  of  new 
State  programs;  however,  as  with  the 
fxirbearers,  our  proposal  to  approve 
export  for  roots  harvested  in  1978 
should  not  be  construed  as  a  precedent 
for  approval  in  the  future. 

A  number  of  State  agencies  did  not 
supply  the  ESSA  in  time  for  this  pro¬ 
posal  with  information  concerning  the 
past  season  or  their  management  pro¬ 
grams  for  1978-1979.  We  have  not  pro¬ 
posed  to  approve  export  in  these  in¬ 
stances.  However,  many  of  these  State 
agencies  have  indicated  that  addition¬ 
al  information  will  be  forthcoming, 
and  our  final  determinations  •  in  Sep¬ 
tember  will  reflect  this  information 
and  any  other  comment  on  our  pro- 
posaL 

The  environmental  impacts  of  these 
proposed  standards,  if  finalized,  would 
fall  between  the  extremes  of  “no 
export”  and  “no  ESSA  export  restric¬ 
tions.”  as  discussed  above.  Given  the 
uncertainty  in  distingiiishing  impacts 
of  these  extremes,  it  appears  superflu¬ 
ous  to  attempt  a  separate  analysis  for 
the  standards.  The  no  detriment  find¬ 
ing  affects  the  human  environment 
only  in  an  indirect  manner.  The  envi¬ 
ronment  wUl  be  affected  by  these  find¬ 
ings  only  to  the  extent  they  bring 
about  a  change  in  harvest.  As  indicat¬ 


ed  above,  these  indirect  environmental 
impacts  are  uncertain  both  in  exis¬ 
tence  and  in  scope  because  of  various 
intervening  factors.  Thus,  we  are  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  proposal  if 
finalized  would  not  be  a  major  Federal 
action  “significantly  affecting  the 
quality  of  the  human  environment” 
within  the  meaning  of  section 
102(2X0  of  NEPA. 

Tables:  Bobcats  and  Otters 

The  following  tables  summarize  by 
State  the  recent  information  we  have 
received  for  bobcats  and  river  otters, 
and  present  the  ESSA’s  proposed  find¬ 
ings  concerning  export  from  those 
States.  Lynx  are  treated  separately  for 
those  States  having  an  open  season:  in 
all  other  States,  lynx  either  do  not 
occur,  are  rare,  or  are  protected.  The 
ESSA  recently  published  a  summary 
of  State  population  estimates  and  past 
harvest  reports  for  these  species  in  the 
March  16,  1978  Federal  Register.  Be¬ 
cause  there  are  few  changes  to  report 
for  those  data,  they  are  not  repeated 
here.  That  Federal  Register  notice 
should  be  consulted  for  data  relevant 
to  the  current  findings. 

Description  of  the  table  categories 
follow,  along  with  explanations  of  ab¬ 
breviations  used. 

State  classification.  The  type  of 
management  provided  by  a  State  wild¬ 
life  agency  is  often  defined  by  an  offi¬ 
cial  category  to  which  each  species  is 
assigned.  Because  State  definitions  of 
the  same  word  may  differ,  the  labels 
here  may  not  correspond  exactly  to 
that  found  in  a  State’s  regulations,  but 
the  intent  has  been  retained  (e.g., 
“Protected”  is  used  by  some  States  to 
indicate  species  which  the  agency  has 
authority  to  regulate,  while  other 
States  use  the  word  to  indicate  a  spe¬ 
cies  for  which  there  is  no  open 
season). 

P=Protected:  There  is  no  open  season  for 
1978-1979.  The  species  may  be  on  a 
State  list  of  endangered  wildlife,  or 
there  may  be  a  temporary  moratorium. 
X=^Not  present:  The  species  may  never  have 
occurred  there,  or  may  have  been  extir¬ 
pated  in  historical  times. 

F=Furbearer:  Taking  is  allowed  under  State 
control  and  pelts  may  be  sold. 

0=Game:  Hunting  is  allowed  under  State 
control.  In  some,  but  not  all  States,  this 
may  include  trapping  and  sale  of  pelts. 
R= Regulated:  The  State  wildlife  agency 
has  authority  to  regulate  taking.  This 
may  include  furbearer  and  game  as  well 
as  other  classifications. 

Unregulated:  Authority  to  manage  the 
species  has  not  been  granted  to  the 
State  wildlife  agency  by  its  legislature. 

Quota  given,  1977-1978.  State  export 
quotas  listed  here  represent  the  maxi¬ 
mum  number  of  pelts  of  that  species 
for  which  export  was  approved  by  the 
ESSA  in  the  1977-1978  season,  as  re¬ 
ported  in  the  March  16  P^eral  Regis¬ 
ter  notice.  Two  States  provide  the  ad¬ 
ditional  information  or  management 
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initiatives  needed  for  a  positive  find¬ 
ing  subsequent  to  publication  of  that 
notice.  These  States  were  given  quotas 
after  March  16,  and  those  quotas  are 
indicated  by  an  asteriskC*).  Not  all 
States  were  assigned  quotas,  and  these 
are  indicated  by  ssrmbols: 

P^Protected;  X=Not  present:  As  in  the 
State  classification  column.  Assignment 
of  a  quota  to  these  States  for  the  season 
would  have  been  inconsistent  with  State 
conditions. 

NS = None  set:  No  quota  was  assigned  for 
that  State. 

Reported  harvest,  1977-1978.  The 
State’s  reported  harvest  for  the  1977- 
1978  trapping  season.  In  certain  cases 
(see  abbreviations  below),  more  than 
one  reporting  system  was  used,  and 
the  differing  reports  are  given  with 
appropriate  designations.  Problems  of 
comparing  harvest  reports  made  by 
different  systems  are  discussed  in  the 
March  16  notice. 

NC^Not  compiled:  State  has  not  finished 
collection  of  harvest  data.  In  most  cases 
this  is  in  progress,  and  the  ESSA  antici¬ 
pates  receiving  these  data  soon. 

TR= Trapper  repwrt:  Mandatory  report  by 
trapper  of  each  kill.  In  most  cases  this 
includes  tagging  of  the  pelt  by  a  State 
official.  This  is  generally  considered  the 
most  reliable  measure  of  harvest. 

HR = Hunter  report:  Mandatory  report  by 
himter  (as  for  trapper). 

DR = Dealer  report:  Mandatory  report  by 
fur  dealers  in  State  of  all  furs  bought 
and  sold.  Such  reports  may  be  mislead¬ 
ing  when  no  distinction  is  made  for  skins 
originating  in  one  State  and  sold  in  an¬ 
other.  Multiple  sales  of  the  same  pelt 
can  also  reduce  accuracy  of  this  method. 
TS= Trapper  survey;  HS= Hunter  Survey; 
DS= Dealer  Survey:  Voluntary  survey  or 
reports  from  a  sample  of  trappers,  hunt¬ 
ers,  or  fur  dealers.  Results  of  these  are 


commonly  extrapolated,  with  a  wide 
range  of  reliability,  depending  on  atten¬ 
tion  to  statistical  limitations. 
ADC=Animal  damage  control:  Report  of 
predator  control  operations. 

ET=Export  tag:  Prior  to  setting  of  export 
quotas  for  1977-1978,  States  committed 
themselves  to  issuing  a  limited  number 
of  tags,  numbered  and  identified  by 
State  of  origin  (exceptions:  otters  from 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  and  Michi¬ 
gan).  For  a  number  of  reasons,  many 
States  either  were  unable  to  limit  the 
number  of  regularly  issued  tags  or  were 
unable  to  require  mandatory  tagging  for 
that  season.  To  solve  this  problem, 
many  issued  a  limited  number  of  special 
tags.  Reports  from  several  parts  of  the 
country  indicate  that  prices  offered  for 
pelts  bearing  valid  export  tags  were  mar¬ 
kedly  higher  than  for  untagged  pelts, 
suggesting  a  reasonably  strong  Incentive 
for  tagging  of  pelts  even  where  voliui- 
tary. 

(##%)^Estimate  of  completeness  of  report: 
A  number  of  States  were  still  in  the 
process  of  collecting  data,  and  were 
unable  to  provide  final  figures  in  time 
for  the  present  proposal.  Where  a  per¬ 
centage  is  given,  it  indicates  the  State’s 
estimate  of  the  completeness  of  their 
report  (i.e.,  percent  of  trappers  or  deal¬ 
ers  reporting,  etc.). 

Recent  changes  in  management  Im¬ 
portant  considerations  in  the  ESSA’s 
proposed  decision  not  to  apply  quotas 
to  all  States  for  1978-1979  are  the 
recent  changes  in  many  States’  man¬ 
agement  of  these  species,  especially 
for  the  bobcat,  in  areas  where  prob¬ 
lems  may  have  occurred.  Most  of  these 
changes  are  seen  as  ensiu'ing  a  more 
conservative  harvest  or  providing 
better  information  for  management. 
The  list  provided  here  is  sure  to  be  in¬ 
complete,  but  provides  a  summary  of 
many  changes  described  to  the  ESSA. 

Findings  and  conditions  for  1978- 


1979  season.  The  ESSA’s  proposed 
findings  concerning  export  of  pelts 
from  the  coming  trapping  season  are 
given  here.  The  rationale  for  approv¬ 
ing  export  from  certain  States  without 
use  of  quotas,  as  were  used  in  1977- 
1978,  has  been  explained  above.  These 
are  proposed  findings,  and  the  ESSA 
anticipates  changes  as  further  infor¬ 
mation  is  received.  Publication  of  final 
findings  is  planned  for  about  Septem¬ 
ber  1.  The  proposed  findings  are  ab¬ 
breviated  as: 

A=Approved:  Export  is  approved  for  pelts 
legally  taken  during  1978-1979  season. 
The  ESSA  considers  that  expected  har¬ 
vest  imder  the  State’s  planned  manage¬ 
ment  regime  will  not  be  detrimental  to 
the  survival  of  the  species  in  that  State. 
Pelts  must  be  clearly  identified  as  to 
State  of  origin  and  season  of  taking. 

Q:  ####=Quota:  Exports  from  this  State 
are  approved  for  pelts  taken  during  the 
1978-1979  season,  on  the  condition  that 
exports  are  limited  to  the  specified 
quota,  and  pelts  are  clearly  identified  to 
State  and  season. 

N£A=No  export  approved:  Explanation 
given  in  “comments”  for  the  State. 
NDR=No  data  received;  IDR= Incomplete 
data  received;  no  export  approved:  Data 
for  the  1977-1978  season  and  current 
management  plans  not  received  by  the 
ESSA  in  time  for  inclusion  here,  or  are 
not  complete.  Proposed  finding  concern¬ 
ing  export  wiU  be  reconsidered  if  such 
data  are  received  during  the  comment 
period.  In  most  cases,  these  data  are  cur¬ 
rently  being  prepared  by  State  officials 
and  are  expected  to  arrive  soon. 
P=Protected,  or  X=Not  present:  no  export 
approved:  As  in  State  classification 
column.  Approval  of  export  for  1978- 
1979  season  would  be  inconsistent  with 
current  State  conditions. 

Comments.  Other  information  rele¬ 
vant  to  the  finding  is  given  here. 
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BOBCAT 


Past 

Reported 

Harvest  '77:^8 

Findings  i 

Class!- 

Quota 

How 

Recent  Changes  Conditions  for 

State 

fication 

.*77-78 

Number 

Reported 

In  Nanaqement  .'78-79  Season 

Comments 

Alabaau 

R 

4.000 

NC 

5/77-Trapper  report 

NDR 

Research  in  progress. ' 

required. 

Night  hunting  and  elec¬ 
tronic  calls  prohibited.  ■ 

Alaska 

X 

X 

X 

Arizona 

R 

8.000 

4.992 

ET 

*76-' 77-Trapping  permit 
required. 

'.78-Substantia1  Increase 

A 

Take  apparently  reduced 
by  weather  conditions. 

in  trapping  fees. 

Arkansas 

F 

3,000* 

NC 

DR 

7/78-Changed  from  Game 

IDR 

Hay  require  tags  '.78-* 79. 

to  Furbearer  status. 

Some  carcass  collection 

license  required  to  take 
(except  for  landowner  and 
those  under  16)  or  buy, 
season  reduced. 

and  study. 

California 

R 

6,000 

5.111 

£T 

'76-Season  shortened. 

A 

Research  in  progress,* 

15,000 

HS  (1977) 

trapping  license  required 

including  develupment  of 

208 

AUC 

to  sell  pelts. 

census  techniques. 

11/77-Tags  required  for 

Hunter  survey  based  on 

export  from  State.  Reports 

small  sample,  may  Include 

required  for  take  of 

many  of  tagged  animals. 

depredating  bobcat. 

Colorado 

R  . 

4,000 

1.300 

•  ET 

•75-First  restrictive 

IDR 

Report  prey  increase  since 

NC 

T5 

season.  12/77-Management 

*75.  Harvest  probably 

NC 

OR 

goals  changed  to  emphasize 

greater  than  represented 

value  of  resource  and  de- 
emphasize  predator  control. 

by  export  tags. 

Connecticut 

F 

P 

P 

Del  aware 

X 

X 

X 

Florida 

R 

3,500 

678 

DR 

7/78-Restricti ve  season  for 

A 

■Steel  traps  prohibited 

983 

ET 

trapping,  possession,  and 

except  for  "destructive 

sale  of  pelts.  Tagging  man- 

furbearing  animals'* 

• 

datory  for  sale.  Enforcement 
of  dealer  reporting  require¬ 
ment  to  be  strengthened. 

under  permit.  Substan-  * 
tial  research  planned. 

Georgia 

R 

4.000 

2,793 

DR(93X) 

A 

Relatively  constant 

harvest. 


Hawaii 

X 

X 

X 

Idaho 

F 

1.475 

776 

ET 

'77-Furbearer  classifi¬ 
cation.  Season  reduced 
from  year-round  to  1  mo., 
no  exposed  baits,  license 
required  to  take. 

A 

Research  in  progress. 

Illinois 

P 

P 

P 

Indiana 

P 

P 

P 

Iowa 

P 

P 

P 

Kansas 

F 

NS 

2.145 

TS 

.'78- '79-Pelts  must  be 
registered  and  tagged 
before  sale. 

A 

Starting  age  structure 
analysis.  Preliminary 
data  suggest  population 
is  expanding.  License 
required  to  take;  trapping 
license  required  to  sell. 
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BOBCAT 


Classi- 

Past 

Quota 

•77-78 

Reported  Harvest  ‘77-’ 78 
How 

Recent  Changes 

Findings  I 

Conditions  for 

Slate 

fi cat ion 

Nufl4>er  Reported 

In  Manaqeinent 

*78-79  Season 

Coonients 

Kentucky 

? 

P 

P 

Louisiana 

F 

4,000 

NOR 

Recent  research.  IV.'Search 
planned  and  In  .rVagress. 

Maine 

R 

SOO 

389 

TR.HR 

'75-Detai1ed  manageinent 

A 

New  population  range  esti¬ 

plan.  *78-reduced  trapping 

mate:  2.431-5,015.  Regu¬ 

and  hunting  seasons. 

lations  allow  for  local 
closure  during  season  if 
excessive  ha.-vest  detected. 

iiaryland 

P 

p 

P 

Massachusetts 

G 

50 

NOR 

Michigan 

F 

350* 

331 

TR,HR 

*77-78- Season  open  only  In 
Upper  Peninsula, 

A 

Severe  winter  may  have 
reduced  harvest.  Tagging 
required. 

Minnesota 

G 

150 

103 

86 

TR,HR 

£T 

*77-Agcncy  given  authority 
to  regulate.  Season 
restricted  to  2  nnnths, 
season  bag  limit  set  at  5 
(combined  with  lynx). 

A 

Carcasses  collected  for 
research.  Other  research 
in  progress.  Illegal  to 
use  snowmobiles  cr  ATV*s 
for  running  trapline. 

Mississippi 

F 

4,000 

NC 

I  DR 

Missouri 

P 

P 

P 

Montana 

F 

1,070 

636 

TR,HR 

*77-* 78-License  and 
special  permit  required 
to  take,  season,  bag 
limits  set;  tagging 
required. 

A 

Furbearer  research  to 
start.  *78.  Reduced  har¬ 
vest  attributed  to  more 
conservative  management. 
Severe  winter  may  have 
contributed  locally. 
Possibly  some  untagged 
pelts  sold  in  Canada. 

Nebraska 

R 

400 

NOR 

Nevada 

R 

2,225 

NOR 

New  Hampshire 

P 

P  ’ 

2-year  moratorium. 

P 

New  Jersey 

P 

P 

, 

P 

New  Mexico 

U 

6,000 

4,416 

4,606 

ET  , 
TS 

'77-Tags  made  available 
by  agency,  although 
authority  not  given  by 
legislature. 

Q:6.000 

Population  model  suggests 
slight  increase  in 
numbers. 

New  York 

G 

225 

74 

80-90 

20 

TR,HR 
TR.HR (AOJ) 
ET 

*  77-Tagging  and  report 
required. 

*  78-Trapping  and  hunting 
season  reduced  in  south. 
Trapping  season  substan¬ 
tially  reduced  in  north. 

A 

HR  may  be  Incomplete  be¬ 
cause  first  year  of  tag¬ 
ging.  Many  apparently 
taken  incidental  to  deer 
hunting  and  retained  for 
taxiderigy.  Age  structure 
suggests  good  reproduction 
and  low  harvest  pressure. 

North  Carolina  R 

800 

800 

593 

ET 

OR 

*77-* 78-Tags  supplied 
to  dealers. 

*78-To  improve  dealer 
reporting  system.  Plan 
to  review  all  game  laws. 

A 

Cold  weather  may  have 
reduced  take.  Research 
planned. 
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BOBCAT 


Classi- 
State  ficatlon 

-TSi — 
Quote 
•77-7B 

Reported  Harvest  '77-' 78 
Hom 

Nunber  Reported 

Findings  6 

Recent  Changes  Conditions  for 

In  Management  *78-79  Season 

Connents 

North  Dakota 

F 

165 

61 

ET 

'77-Voluntary  tags  applied 
by  Departmental  personnel 
for  dealers. 

‘78-W111  encourage  tagging 
at  trapper  level  rather 
than  dealer. 

A 

Harvest  survey  and  carcass 
collection  planned. 

Ohio 

P 

P 

P 

• 

OklahcMM 

F 

0 

NC 

DR 

Furbearer  study  started  - 
*77.  Reviewing  regs. 

IDR 

Oregon 

F 

3.000 

2.930 

NC 

ET 

TR.HR.OR 

• 

10/77-Dept.  given  reg. 
authority.  E.  Oregon 
closed,  season  set  for 

W.  Oregon,  reports 
required  of  hunters, 
trappers,  and  dealers. 

A 

Pennsylvania 

P 

P 

P 

Rhode  Island 

P 

P 

P 

South  Carolina  G 

0 

- 

NOR 

Not  legal  to  sell  pelts  In 
*77-* 78  season. 

South  Dakota 

F 

500 

8« 

TR.HR. 

'77-'78-Tagg1ng  by  Cons. 
Officer  required.  Season 
shortened  to  restrict  take. 

A 

Biological  data  being  ana¬ 
lyzed.  Apparent  Increase  In 
prey.  Heavy  snow  may  have 
contributed  to  low  take. 

Tennessee 

R 

1.000 

597 

800 

ET 

ET(ADJ) 

Hunter  limit  of  1. 

A 

Licenses  required  to  take  or 
buy.  Oealers  required  to 
report. 

Texas 

U 

10.000 

IDR 

Utah 

P.U 

P 

6/76-Tak1ng  and  posses¬ 
sion  Illegal  except  for 
predator  control. 

P 

*75-Author1ty  to  regulate* 
given  to  Utah  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  and  Wildlife 

Damage  Prevention  board. 

Virginia 

R 

1.500 

NOR 

Washington 

G.F 

6.000 

NOR 

West  Virginia 

F 

500 

535 

150 

TR.HR 

ET 

*77-'.78-Mandatory  re¬ 
ports  by  hunter/trapper; 
data  and  carcasses  col¬ 
lected. 

A 

Research  started  on  car¬ 
casses  and  jaws.  Habitat 
Inventory  to  start. 

Wisconsin 

F 

300 

163 

TR.HR 

*78-79  season  to  be 
reduced  by  6  weeks. 

A 

Mandatory  reporting  since 
*70.  Research  being  con¬ 
sidered. 

Wyoming 

U 

2.000 

NOR 

Navajo  Nation  G.F 

500 

NOR 
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OHER 

State 

Classi¬ 

fication 

rtst! 

Quota 

•77-78 

Reported  Harvest  *77-* 78 
How 

Number  Reported 

i  PfiNffmrsI 

Recent  Changes  Conditions  for 

_ In  Management _ '78-79  Season 

Comments 

Alabama 

F 

1.500 

5/77-Trapper  report 
required. 

NDR 

Research  In  progress. * 

Alaska 

F 

Open 

1.981 

TR(90t) 

*77-* 78-Tag  A  report 
required  for  all 
otter  taken. 

A 

Arizona 

P 

P 

P 

Arkansas 

F 

400* 

NC 

DR 

IDR 

May  require  taqs,  *78-79. 
Some  carcass  collection  A 
study.  May  study  status. 

California 

P 

P 

' 

P 

Colorado 

P.X 

P.X 

P 

Efforts  being  made  to 
reintroduce.  « 

Connecticut 

F 

100 

63 

ET 

*78-* 79-Tags  required  .  . 
on  all  otter  taken. 

A 

Del  aware 

G 

60 

• 

NDR 

Florida 

R 

6,000 

1.707  - 
3,326 

DK 

ET 

7/78-Possess1on  and  sale 
of  pelts  restricted  to 
trapping  season.  Tagging 
mandatory  for  sale.  En¬ 
forcement  of  dealer  report¬ 
ing  to  be  strengthened. 

A 

Steel  traps  prohibited  ex¬ 
cept  for  “destructive  fur¬ 
bearing  animal s“  under 
permit.  Substantial  re¬ 
search  planned. 

Georgia ' 

G 

4.000 

3,097 

DR  (93X) 

A 

Relatively  constant 
harvest. 

Hawaii 

X 

X 

X 

Idaho 

P 

P 

P 

Illinois 

P 

P 

P 

Indiana 

P.X 

P.X 

P 

Iowa 

R 

0 

NEA 

Very  rare;  State  may 
protect. 

Kansas 

P 

P 

P 

Kentucky  . 

P.X 

P.X 

‘ 

P 

Louisiana 

F 

7.500 

*76-' 77-State  quotas 
set  for  certain  manage¬ 
ment  areas,  certain  other 
areas  clos^. 

NDR 

Research  In  progress. 

Maine 

R 

600 

675 

TR 

*75-Deta1led  management 
plan. 

'78-Season  reduced  and  made 
Identical  to  land  trapping 
season,  reducing  trapping 
opportunity. 

A 

New  population  estimate, 
7,108.  Most  otter  trapped 
Incidental  to  beaver  trap¬ 
ping. 

Maryland 

R 

165 

NOR 
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Mississippi 

F 

350 

NC 

IDR  . 

Missouri 

P 

P 

P 

Montana 

F 

36 

40 

TR 

Bag  limit  of  1. 

"■  A 

Furbearer  research  start¬ 
ing,  *78. 

Nebraska  P 

.X 

P.X 

P 

Nevada 

R 

0 

NEA 

Very  few  in  State,  no  data 
to  support  export,  and  no 
request  by  State  for 
export. 

New  Hampshire 

F 

200 

NC 

TR 

IDR 

Plan  furbearer  survey  hext 
winter.  To  hire  additional 
furbearer  personnel. 

New  Jersey 

P 

P 

P 

New  Mexico 

P 

P 

P 

New  York 

F 

700 

467 

500+20 

TR 

TR(AOJ) 

'78>Trapping  season 
reduced. 

A 

•No  change  in  age  structure 
over  previous.  Reduced 
spring  harvest  due  to  heavy 
snow.  High  correlation 
(10-yr.)  between  otter  and 
beaver  harvests.  Take  per 
trapper  constant  over  10 
years. 

North  Carolina 

F 

1.200 

1,200 

927 

ET 

DR 

'77-* 78-tags  supplied 
to  dealers. 

‘78-To  improve  dealer 

A 

Research  planned.  Cold 
weather  (ice)  probably 
reduced  take. 

reporting  system. 

Plan  to  review  ail  game 
laws. 


North  Dakota  X  X 

Ohio  P  P 

Oklahoma  P  P 

Oregon  R  335  300 

Pennsylvania  P  P 


X 

P 

P 

ET  A 

P 
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OTTER 


Past 

Reported  Harvest  '77-' 78 

Findings  t 

■ 

Classi- 

Quota 

•77-78 

1 

How  Recent  Changes 

Conditions  for 

State  fication 

Nuirber 

Reported  In  Management 

'78-79  Season 

Comments 

Rhode  Island  R 

15 

15+ 

TR(50t,A0J)  State  may  tag  all  pelts 
ET  before  sale,  '78- ’79. 

A 

8 

South  Carolina  G.F 

650 

NOR 

South  Dakota 

P 

P 

P 

Tennessee 

P 

P 

* 

On  State's  threatened 
list.  *74. 

P 

Texas 

F 

0 

NEA 

No  export  requested  by 
State,  research  in 
progress. 

Utah 

P 

P 

P 

Vermont 

R 

50 

NOR 

Virginia 

R 

585 

NOR 

Washington 

F 

770 

NOR 

west  Virginia 

P,X 

P.X 

P 

Wisconsin 

F 

1,200 

NOR 

5-year  research  program 
starting. 

Wyoming 

P 

P 

P 

Navajo  Nation 

X 

X 

X 
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Lynx 

Only  five  States  have  open  seasons 
for  lynx,  so  their  data  are  summarized 
here  rather  than  in  a  complete  table. 
Information  for  each  State  is  given  in 
the  same  order  as  used  in  the  tables 
for  bobcat  and  river  otter.  As  for 
bobcat  and  river  otter,  the  March  16 
P^ERAL  Register  notice  should  be 
consulted  for  further  information  con¬ 
cerning  populations. 

The  following  States  protect  lynx, 
although  not  all  have  resident  popula¬ 
tions:  Colorado,  Connecticut.  Maine, 
Michigan,  New  Hampshire.  Utah,  Ver¬ 
mont,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming. 

The  following  States  have  a  limited 
open  season  for  lynx,  tag  all  pelts,  and 
have  other  restrictive  regulations: 

Alaska:  1977-1978  quota,  open.  Harvest 
(TR,  HR.  90  percent).  1,620.  Mandatory 
sealing  for  all  lynx  pelts  started  in  1977- 
1978  season.  Finding:  A. 

Idaho:  1977-1978  quota,  25.  Harvest  (TR, 
HR),  21:  (ET),  15.  State  wildlife  agency 
given  authority,  1976;  season  and  bag  limits 
set,  1977.  Tagging  is  mandatory.  Finding:  A. 

Minnesota:  1977-1978  quota,  25.  Harvest 
(TR,  HR),  21;  (ET),  15.  Agency  given  au¬ 
thority  to  regulate,  1976.  Restrictive  season, 
bag  limit  (with  bobcat)  of  5,  tagging  manda¬ 
tory,  1977.  Currently  report  increasing  pop¬ 
ulation.  Finding;  A. 

Montana;  1977-1978  quota.  200.  Harvest 
(TR.  HR),  24.  License  required  to  take, 
report  and  tagging  required,  bag  limit  of 
two  (with  bobcat).  1977-78.  Severe  winter 
and  more  restrictive  regulations  contributed 
to  decreased  harvest.  Finding:  A. 

Washington:  1977-1978  quota,  35.  New  in¬ 
formation  not  yet  received.  Finding:  NDR. 

Tables:  American  Ginseng 

The  following  tables  summarize  by 
State  the  information  (xincemlng 
American  ginseng  received  by  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the 
ESSA.  Only  those  States  where  the 
plant  has  been  known  to  occur  are 
listed.  Many  States  have  recently  initi¬ 
ated  programs  to  better  establish  the 
status  of  this  species,  to  monitor  its 
harvest,  and.  in  some  cases,  to  manage 
its  harvest.  Without  such  State  pro¬ 
grams  it  is  doubtful  that  adequate  in¬ 
formation  would  be  available  to  sup¬ 
port  approval  of  export  by  the  ESSA. 


Description  of  the  table  categories 
follow,  along  with  explanations  of  ab¬ 
breviations  used.  More  detailed  State- 
by-State  summaries  of  comments  are 
available  from  the  EISSA. 

State  classification.  Most  States 
have  trespass  statutes  pertaining  to 
the  protection  of  private  and  public 
plant  resources.  At  minimum  these 
laws  usually  require  oral  permission 
from  private  landowners  or  written 
permission  from  State  officials  before 
the  resources  may  be  removed.  Al¬ 
though  these  statutes  may  be  applied 
toward  conserving  American  ginseng, 
they  were  not  considered  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  State  classifications.  The  State 
classifications  are  based  on  State  stat¬ 
utes,  regulatory  authorities,  or  initia¬ 
tives  specifically  concerned  with 
American  ginseng. 

C- Conserved:  A  State  agency  has  imple¬ 
mented  or  has  initiated  a  program  to 
help  conserve  American  ginseng  even 
though  the  State  agency  has  no  express 
regulatory  authority. 

R= Regulated:  A  State  agency  has  regula¬ 
tory  authority  to  conserve  American 
ginseng. 

Uk  Unregulated:  No  State  agency  has  regu¬ 
latory  authority  or  has  initiated  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  conserve  American  ginseng. 

Reported  harvest  Few  States  have 
even  gross  estimates  of  the  size  of  past 
harvest.  The  estimates  included  in  the 
tables  are  based  on  volvmtary  dealer 
surveys  (DS),  which  may  include  roots 
purchased  from  other  dealers  as  well 
as  those  roots  purchased  from  collec¬ 
tors. 

State  population.  A  sampling  of 
qualitative  opinions  concerning  Ameri¬ 
can  ginseng’s  abundance  and  status  in 
the  States  is  provided  in  the  tables. 
Few  of  these  opinions  are  supported 
by  data.  Missouri  is  the  only  State 
which  has  estimated  the  size  of  its 
American  ginseng  population. 

As  discussed  in  our  Augrust  30,  1977 
Federal  Register  notice  (42  FR 
43729),  qualitative  opinions  concerning 
the  plant’s  abimdance  and  status  must 
be  viewed  critically.  Such  terms  as  en¬ 
dangered,  rare,  and  stable  are  often 
used  imprecisely,  without  guidelines  or 
criteria.  In  addition,  the  plant’s  status 
imdoubtedly  varies  with  local  condi¬ 
tions,  further  complicating  any  evalua¬ 
tion  of  its  status  and  abundance. 


In  the  tables,  information  concern¬ 
ing  American  ginseng’s  status  and 
abundance  is  followed  by  a  brief  expla¬ 
nation  as  to  how  those  determinations 
were  made.  In  some  cases,  no  groimds 
for  a  qualitative  opinion  were  given  so 
no  explanation  is  provided  in  the 
“How  Determined”  column.  When 
available,  grounds  are  stated  with  the 
following  abbreviations: 

Biologists’  opinions:  Either  an  opinion 
expressed  by  a  biologist  to  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  or  the  ESSA,  or  an 
opinion  expressed  by  one  or  more  biolo¬ 
gists  which  was  cited  as  a  basis  for  a 
State  comment  or  a  State  endangered 
species  list. 

CC= Collectors’  comments:  Comments  from 
collectors  received  by  the  D.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  or  the  ESSA. 

FO= Field  observations:  Included  when  field 
observations  were  specifically  referred 
to  as  a  basis  for  the  determination. 

HR = Herbarium  records:  Based  on  informa¬ 
tion  recorded  with  herbarium  speci¬ 
mens. 

IS = Literature  survey:  Based  on  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  literature. 

SC=Survey  of  collectors:  State  Survey  of 
American  ginseng  collectors  in  the  af¬ 
fected  State. 

SD= Survey  of  dealers:  State  survey  of 
American  ginseng  dealers  who  pur¬ 
chased  roots  harvested  in  the  affected 
State. 

Findings  and  conditions  for  1978 
season.  The  ESSA’s  proposed  findings 
(X)nceming  export  of  roots  from  the 
1978  collecting  season  are'  given  here. 
As  has  been  indicated  for  the  fur- 
bearers,  these  proposed  findings  are 
subject  to  change  as  further  informa¬ 
tion  is  received,  and  final  findings  will 
be  published  about  September  1.  The 
proposed  findings  are  abbreviated  as; 

A = Approved:  Export  is  approved  for  roots 
legally  harvested  during  the  1978 
season.  The  ESSA  considers  that  har¬ 
vest  in  the  State  will  not  be  detrimental 
to  the  survival  of  the  species  in  that 
State.  Roots  must  be  documented  as  to 
State  of  origin  and  season  of  collecting. 
NEA=No  export  approved:  Several  States 
not  approved  anticipate  providing  addi¬ 
tional  information  which  may  support 
approval  of  export  of  the  1978  harvest. 

Comments.  Other  information  rele¬ 
vant  to  the  finding  is  given  here. 
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State 

Classi- 

Harvest 

State  Population 

Findinqs 

Conrtents 

ficatlon 

Reported 

Harvest/  How 

1977  Reported 

Estimates  of  Abundance  or  Status 

How 

Oeter- 
mi  ned 

A1 abama 

U 

- 

- 

Endangered!^ 

"Good  numbers"  in  North^^ 

-- 

NEA 

No  anticipated  management 
program. 

B 

Arkansas 

U 

“ 

- 

Depleted  but  locally  abundant-!^ 

- 

NEA 

The  State  anticipates 
reviewing  the  status  of 

Increased  abundance  and 
and  distribution^ 

SC  (9 

the  species. 

a 

responses) 

Connecticut 

U 

Rare  and  local^ 

HR  S  FO 

NEA 

*Consi derat  ion  should  be 

Endangered^^ 

HR  &  FO 

given  to  monitoring  native 
populations. 

Delaware 

U 

-- 

- 

Rare!' 

-- 

NEA 

Has  always  been  rare.1/ 

The  State  supperts  export 
restrictions.  1/ 

Georgia 

U 

~ 

-- 

9/ 

Endangered  - 

LS  &  B 

NEA 

Not  incluci.rd  in  State 
endangered  species  list. 

Illinois 

U 

- 

-- 

Rarel^' 

Decreasing 

- 

NEA 

No  anticipated  management 
program. 

SC  S  SO 

Threatened  — ' 

LS.  HR  &  B 

■ 

Stable,  or  Increasing,  or 
Decreasing 

CC 

Indiana 

U 

Decreasing!^^ 

FO 

NEA 

Not  included  in 

14/ 

Not  Rare^' 

„ 

preliminary  State  list, 
of  endangered  plants.  — ' 

Stable  or  Decreasing 

CC 

State  supports  export 
restrictions.—' 

Iowa 

U 

Stable,  or  Increasing,  or 

CC 

NEA 

No  anticipated  management 

Decreasing 

program. 

Kentucky 

C 

52.700  Ibs.^ 

OS 

Increasing;  not  Endangered^^ 

„ 

A 

American  ginseng  is  not 

Threatened!^^ 

-- 

included  in  the 
"Endangered  I'laots  and 
Animals  of  Kentucky."  — ' 

Frequent  to  Abundant,  but 
DecreasingiS' 

1 9/ 

Endanqered-^' 

The  State  has  initiated 
a  program  to  jetter 
establish  the  species' 

" 

status,  and  to  ronitor 
the  harvest  pending 

Stable;  or  Increasing,  or 
Decreasing 

CC 

express  legislative 
authority  in  19oOJ.2/ 

Louisiana 

U 

.. 

Rare  and  Local,  and  Threatened 

HR 

NEA 

Louisiana  is  cn  the 

to  Endangered 

periphery  of  Ar.erican 
ginseng's  distribution. 
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Classi* 

Harvest 

State  Population 

Mndinqs 

OORBients 

cation 

Reported 

Harvest/  How 

1977  Reported 

Estimates  of  Abundance  or  Status 

How 

Deter¬ 

mined 

Maine 

C 

••  •• 

Depleted  -  14  stations  have  been 

HR  &  FO 

NEA 

Two  of  the  four  known . 

Documentedli./ 

extant  stands  have  been 
designated  “Critical 

Areas”  by  the  State.  The 
designation  does  not 
provide  any  protection. 

Maryland 

U 

23/ 

Decreasing-=i' 

Collectors' 

'  NEA 

Maryland  anticipates  ^ 

Reports 

developing  a  program  to 

Locally  Common^^ 

monitor  and  nanage  the 
harvest.  Not  included  In 

State  endangered  species 

Stable 

CC 

list. 

Massachusetts 

u 

•  •  mm 

Rare^/ 

NEA 

Considered  a  minor  ginseng 

Endangered  or  Threatened^ 

producing  State. 

“Exceedingly  Rare  and  Local'— ^ 

HR 

• 

Michigan 

R 

'  ■ 

Threatened 

B  • 

A 

American  ginsenq  has  been 
designated  a  Threatened 
species  under  the  Michigan 
Endangered  Species  Act. 

The  State  has  a  program  to 
better  establish  the 

species'  status,  and  to 
monitor  and  manage  its 
harvest. 

Minnesota 

U 

- 

Rare  and  Endangered^ 

“Species  of  Special  Interest*^^ 

- 

NEA 

27 

Plant  should  be  protected!—' 
Harvest  should  not  bejjo, 
allowed  in  the  State.—' 

Some  collectors  support 

Stable 

CC 

export  restrictions. 

Mississippi 

U 

- 

20/ 

Rare  and  Endangered^' 

B 

NEA 

Considered  a  n<ror  ginseng 
producing  State. 

Missouri 

c 

6100  Ibs^^OS  (2 

1,000,000  plants—^ 

Based  on 

A 

Not  included  in  “Rare  and 

major 

1/acre  in 

Endangered  Species  of 

dealers) 

available 

Missouri ."l^'The  State  has 

habitat. 

Initiated  a  program  to 
better  estaulisii  the 

Stable 

CC 

species'  status,  to  monitor 
the  harvest,  and  to  promote 
better  manage rtrt. 

Nebraska 

u 

Occurs  in  three  eastern  counties^  HR 

NEA 

Not  known  wkether  American 

ginseng  is  ccm  c-rcially 
harvested  in  Nebraska. 

New  Hampshire 

u 

— 

34/ 

Rare  and  Endangered — 

LS,  HR  S  FU 

NEA 

Considered  a  mi  nor  ginseng 
producing  State. 

New  Jersey 

u 

- 

„  35/ 

Rare — 

LS  «  B 

NEA 

Considered  a  minor  ginseng 
producing  State. 
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State 

Classi- 

Harvest 

State  Population 

Findings 

Cofiknents 

f1 cat  Ion 

Reported 

Harvest/  How 

1977  Reported 

Estimates  of  Abundance  or  Status 

How 
Deter- 
m1  ned 

4cw  York 

R 

36/ 

Decreasing  and  Protected 

FO 

NEA 

American  ginseng  is 

currently  protected  by  the 

Increasing,  or  Decreasing  CC  ft  DC  State,  but  they  are 

developing  a  prcgran  to 
better  establish  the 
species'  status,  and  to 
monitor  and  manage  its 
harvest. 


'iorth  Carolina  R  16,615  lbs. iZ/ OS 

Threatened  i§/ 

B 

Stable^ 

- 

Decreasing—^ 

Survey  of 
Foresters 

Increasing—^ 

— 

Decreasing  and  Threatened!!/ 

-- 

Threatened—^ 

.. 

The  State  has  Initiated  a 
program  to  better 
establish  the  species' 
status  and  to  monitor  and 
manage  Its  harvest. 


Increasing,  or  Decreasing  CC 


Ohio  U 


Oklahoma  U 


Rare  and  Endangered—^ 

LS 

NEA  Anticipates  establishing  a 

Locally  Common,  but  Decreasing!!/ 

management  program. 

“ 

Stable  to  Decreasing!!/ 

B 

Stable 

CC 

Extremely  rare—/ 

Rare  1—/ 

HR 

NEA  Oklahoma  Is  on  the 

periphery  of  American 
ginseng's  distribution. 

Pennsylvania  U 


Stable^^ 

Rare  In  Western  Pennsylvania^  — 
Rare  In  Perry  County,  Pennsylvania—^  FO 
Rare  In  Southeastern  Pennsylvania^  ~ 


NEA  Pennsylvania  anticipates 
establishing  a  ^’anagetnent 
program  pending  express 
legislative  authority. 


Not  Endangered  or  Threatened^^  Because  of 

harvest 

technique 

Decreasing—^ 


Decreasing  1 o .Northampton 
Pennsylvania— 


County. 


Stable  or  Increasing 


CC 


Rhode  Island  U 


Probably  extlrpated^^ 


Unpublished  — 
literature 
ft  FO 
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State 

•  CTa«i- 

Harvest 

State  Population 

Findings 

Commems 

f1 cat  Ion 

Reported 

Harvest/  How 

1977  Reported 

Estimates  of  NMindance  or  Statos 

How 

Deter¬ 

mined 

South  Carolina  U 


56/ 

Threatened — 

B 

NEA 

Considered  a  minor  ginseng 

57/ 

producing  State. 

Endangered — 

FO 

58/ 

Endangered — 

Decreasing  and  Threatened^ 

FO 

Tennessee  U 


Rare^' 

NEA 

State  anticipates 

17/ 

developing  a  management 

Rare~ 

“• 

program. 

.61  / 

Threatened — 

HR  &  B 

n  .  62/ 

Decreasing — 

HR  «  FO 

Stable,  or  Increasing, 

or  Decreasing  CC 

63/ 

Threatened — 

B,  and  other 
Individuals 
familiar  with 
the  plant. 

/enwnt  U 


Virginia  U 


Decreasln^^ 

NEA  No  anticipated  nanagement 

program.  Not  Included  In 

a  State  list  of  protected 
plants. 

"endangered  in  only  a  few 

B 

NEA  The  State  anticipates 

localities  If  at  all “65/ 

developing  a  management 

Endangered — 

program. 

— 

c  .,67/ 

Endangered — 

Stable 

CC 

west  Virginia  R  16,140  lbs.,  DS,  Rare  to  Frequent  In  occurence  In  B 

dry  different  counties,  not  Endangered^' 

1,073  lbs., 

green  g-. 

♦3,164  lbs.  other  Fairly  Connon — ' 

sources 

Stable  or  Increasing  CC 


A  Harvest  increased  from 
1976.  The  State  has 
Initiated  a  program  to 
monitor  and  manage  the 
harvest. 


Wisconsin  R 


Threatened^ 

.11/ 


Rare- 


Stable 


HR,  S  FO  NEA  The  State  has  Initiated 

a  program  to  better 

—  establish  the  species' 

status. 
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